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Meeting of the Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention 


The regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention was held in Washington, D. C., 
May 7, 1928. Members present were 
Messrs. Adams, Ames, Brigham, Friend, 
Jermyn, Sayles, Mrs. Jones and the Con- 
vention officers, General Superintendent 
Lowe, Treasurer Bicknell and Secretary 
Etz. Two of the Trustees elected at 
Hartford last October had died since their 
election—Dr. Tilden and Mr. Fortier. 
Resolutions of appreciation and sympathy 
for the families of these two and also for 
Arthur Nash were adopted. 

Preceding the meeting of the full Board 
several committees held long sessions to 
consider reports and make detailed recom- 
mendations to the Board. This greatly 
expedited matters and allowed time for 
proper consideration of items of business. 

As in all recent Board meetings, the 
business of first importance was in con- 
nection with the proposed National Me- 
morial Church in Washington. The Cam- 
paign Committee reported very encourag- 
ing progress both in the campaign for 
memorials and in the sale of Building 
Stones. In fact, the reports as given by 
this committee and the Finance Commit- 
tee regarding the situation were such that 
the Board finally passed the following 
motions regarding this project: 

1. It was voted to authorize the Build- 
ing Committee to obtain bids for the 
building of the new church, the present 
status of the building fund and pledges 
being such as to warrant this action. 

2. It was voted to authorize the Build- 
ing Committee to begin demolishing the 
buildings on the present site and prepare 
for the new church at such time as the 
committee deems best. 

3. It was voted to appoint a Committee 
on Donors for the Building Site to secure 
contributions for the site, so that the 
amount now invested in the property, 
received from the sale of the old church 
and contributions of the Washington 
people, may be set aside as an Endowment 
Fund. Mr. Louis Annin Ames was ap- 
pointed chairman of this committee with 
power to choose his associates. Incident- 
ally the list of donors was started im- 
mediately on the adoption of this vote 
with several pledges of $500 each. 

4. It was voted to express the appre- 
ciation of the Board to the generous lay- 
man, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
who has contributed the total cost of the 
Building Stone Campaign so that all 
receipts from that source go to the build- 
ing fund. 

For the first time since the campaign 
started, the Board believes that financial 
conditions are such that they are war- 
ranted in proceeding with definite plans to 
start building the church in the near future. 


They are determined not to sign contracts 
until the financing of the project is on a 
sound basis. : 

There were many vacancies to be filled, 
most of which were referred to the Cabinet 
with power. The vacancy on the Board 
caused by the death of Dr. Joseph Mayo 
Tilden was filled by the election of Rev. 
Walter Macpherson of Joliet, Illinois. 

Trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House were elected as follows: 

For. three years, Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, D. D., New York; Hon. Roger S. 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. To fill va- 
cancy caused by death of Dr. Tilden, Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich. 
To fill vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Fortier, Mr. Arthur H. Britton, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Dr. Sayles was elected to the Board of 
Managers of the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion. 

The following were appointed to fill 
vacancies on committees and commissions: 
Martin M. Brown, M. D., North Adams, 
Mass., and Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., to the Committee to Investigate 
Birth Control; Rev. Daniel T. Denman, 
D. D., Oak Park, IIl., to the Commission 
on Religious Education; Mr. Henry C. 
Morris, Chicago, IIl., to the Building Com- 
mittee of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church; Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
as representative on the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Reports were received from the various 
committees and auxjliary organizations, 
all presenting problems which were con- 
sidered and all reporting progress. Recog- 
nition was taken of the fact that the 
General Sunday School Association is just 
completing its fifteenth year of constructive 
service. 

Reports from the Church Extension 
field both at home and abroad show grati- 
fying gains. The United Liberal Church 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, is planning on 
erecting a new building during the summer 
on a very central and beautiful lot in 
that city. Both the Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Universalist Convention are 
much interested in this growing center of 
liberalism. 

Reports from Japan stress the fact 
that our possibilities there are limited 
only by our financial resources. The 
Treasurer of the Convention made a very 
earnest plea for greater support and co- 
operation on the part of the churches in 
this vital department of work. 

The Ministers’ Pension Committee was 
authorized to determine who are eligible 
for pensions and to begin paying such 
amounts as are available at once. This 
will be the beginning of a pension system 

(Continued on page 637) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD OFFICIALS 

CORRESPONDENT, who is one of our minis- 

ters, writes regretting the fact that we feel it 

incumbent on us as an editor “to bless what 
church officials have done and said,”’ that from our 
“height of power we appear to give a benevolent 
blessing to all that the machine does,” that all this 
is a “bit sickening’ and “gives the impression of 
superficial condescension.”’ 

Our correspondent may be right or wrong, or 
partly right and partly wrong, but the impression 
that he says we make we obviously have made in his 
case at least. He writes not in anger or pique, but 
with a profound sense of the seriousness of the charge 
that he makes. He is entitled to a courteous reply. 

Anybody given to superficial condescension of 
course is unfitted to comment on that, and so we 
leave the remark for what it is worth. 

In substance he asserts that instead of being a 
leader of thought we simply are a cog in the ecclesias- 
tical machine—echoing what the officials say. | If 
this is so there is no effective check upon them. There 
is no possibility of wrong-doing being exposed. There 
is no wise and helpful opposition except as it creeps 
into the paper through the Reactions. 

Curiously, the opposite charge has been laid at 
our door, not once or twice but many times during 
the past five years—that we do not wait and take our 
cue from what the officials decide upon. 

We need not review what we have done or left 
undone. It is all a part of the record. We do 
think it helpful to discuss our officials and what we 
believe to be a right attitude toward them. 

In our own attitude we start out with the propo- 
sition that none of them is perfect. Each has ele- 
ments of strength and of weakness. Each does some 
parts of his work better than other parts. The same 
thing is true of us and of our correspondent. It 
would be true of any man selected for any office in the 
church. We see no necessity of advertising in these 
columns the weaknesses and limitations of our fellow 
workers. If because of zeal for one thing they are 
neglecting another thing, we have found it better to 
say so in a frank friendly way to them personally, 
and listen gratefully to them when they render the 
same service to us. 

Our second fundamental in dealing with church 


officials is that they have a big, difficult job. Situ- 
ated so that we can see a number of these officials, 
both state and national, at their work, we have a bet- 
ter idea than we once had of the burdens they bear. 

Our third fundamental is that we can get more 
out of leaders and followers alike by assuming the Dest 
and not the worst about them. 

Our fourth is that when we feel like Png 
it is our duty to try to get the facts straight, and that 
one person who ought to have a chance to tell his 
story is the official involved. Of course one real fact 
ends a lot of criticism. 

Our correspondent may now say, “‘All this closes 
the door on criticism.”” Not at all. It closes the door 
on unfair criticism. 

If a state superintendent is a good preacher and 
a poor administrator, we shall not say so editorially. 
If things do not go, we shall do what any interested 
layman or minister ought to do—quietly urge a change. 
If we ever have dishonest or arbitrary officials in 
office and the board in charge refuses to take action, 
we are reasonably confident that we shall not fail to lay 
the facts before our people. 

Living close to a man, seeing what burdens he 
has to bear and what difficulties he has to meet, hav- 
ing a peep into activities which neither he nor any 
other high-minded church worker can talk about, 
many a time has kept us from slashing criticism. 

There is no question but that all of us—ministers, 
laymen, editors, administrators—have so much to 
do that the broader constructive things of the re- 
ligious life sometimes get crowded out. We are glad 
that the Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion realizes this. 

A movement is taking shape to have one full 
day at every session of the Board for a frank dis- 
cussion of the larger issues of church work, unham- 
pered by the necessity of quick action on pending 
motions. 

Both the paid and unpaid officials of the Uni- 
versalist Church in local, state and national service 
average up rather well. For our part we are proud 
of them and grateful to them. 

Nothing in our church is perfect. Everything 
we are doing can be done better. Whenever any of 
us believe that we can get things done better by 
publicly calling attention to evils, we should do so. 
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GEORGE F. FORTIER 


EORGE F. FORTIER, dead at the early age of 
fifty-four, was a strong personality. Of his 
kind there was just one. He had intense likes 

and dislikes, and naturally was liked and disliked in 
return. Many a man, however, who at first ran 
counter to him and thought he disliked him, came to 
admire his rugged strength. 

Democratic to the core in principle, he was auto- 
cratic at times in a position which called for quick and 
positive action. 

City born and bred, he lived his active life in the 
country and in the village. And he outdid the native 
countrymen in understanding of their problems and 
in devotion to their interests. 

A fighter through and through, relentless in 
attack, savage in speech, he was tender-hearted as a 
child. No one knew him who merely heard him make 
a sarcastic address, riddling something he regarded as 
sham or humbug. One had to follow him about his 
field and see the tact, skill, diplomacy, kindness, cour- 
age, he showed in difficult places. It is proof positive 
of some kind of strength that he could hold a job 
in Vermont for eighteen years, and in New Hampshire 
for eight years as well. 

He wanted to serve on the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention, said so without any beat- 
ing around the bush, and was elected without oppo- 
sition. His body was laid away the day before the 
Board met. If he could have lived and have been 
well he would have known the joy of the larger fellow- 
ship and brought strong common sense to bear on 
intricate denominational problems. 

He knew he was going, but went straight ahead 
with his work. As president of the Board of Education 
of Morrisville, he presided over meetings held in the 
sick room only a few days before his death. 

The outpouring of people at his funeral and the 
universal sorrow wherever he was known are eloquent 
tributes to the love people had for him. 

The Universalist Church has lost a man who was 
honest, intelligent, resourceful, and unafraid. As 
God could use that kind of man here, we have faith 
that He can use him “yonder,”’ wherever that may be. 

* * 


A DOOR WHICH SWINGS BOTH WAYS 
Bin CLARENCE E. RICE, one of our dis- 


tinguished ministers, has just made an im- 
portant contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity. 

Episcopalians recently took the position that 
they would be glad to extend ministerial fellowship to 
ministers of other churches and have ther retain 
their fellowship and their positions in those churches. 
To accept a hand thus extended in friendliness, and 
to help on the cause of Christian unity, Dr. Rice has 
been received into the fellowship of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Reordination at the hands of the Bishop of 
Massachusetts—the thing to which some might 
object—was accepted by Dr. Rice merely as he would 
accept the necessity of using a door to enter a house. 
The usual requirement that a year elapse between 
being made a deacon and being made a priest was 
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waived, and both steps were taken practically at the 
same time. 

Before the Episcopal Bishop proceeded in the 
matter, he was careful to see that all facts were laid 
before the General Superintendent and General 
Secretary of the Universalist Church. Everybody 
concerned has approached the step in the most broad- 
minded and fraternal spirit imaginable. 

Dr. Rice has given his life to the service of the 
Universalist Church. He has acted as its representa- 
tive in Tokyo and in Washington. He has been 
honored by several of its most important pastorates. 
So far from breaking these ties, he desires to keep 
them and strengthen them. He expects to attend 
and preach in the Universalist Church in the future 
as in the past. But as a Universalist, in the most 
sacred way possible, he wishes to testify to his faith 
in the Church Universal and in the contribution 
which the Protestant Episcopal communion is 
making toward realizing it here on earth. 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Otis R. Rice, a 
brilliant and devoted son of Dr. Rice, is graduating 
this year from the Episcopal Seminary in Cambridge, 
and with his classmates is to be ordained to the minis- 
try of the Episcopal Church. 

We rejoice in these ties which bind us to the 
historic body which trained John Murray, and car- 
ried his nameas long as he lived on its membership roll. 

* * 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


ESSIMISM about the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington has taken 
wings and flown out of the window, Ane op- 

timism has come in at the door. 

People who have been saying, “It is all a fog 
bank, I’ll wait and see before I give anything,” can 
now come forward. Churches which would like to be 
represented or have their prophets and saints repre- 
sented must act at once. The days of the hard dis- 
couraging pull are over. The better days are at hand. 

At the Board meeting in Washington, it was 
found that the financial campaign was far enough 
along so that the Building Committee was authorized 
to go ahead and get bids. 

It was also voted to authorize the Building 
Committee to demolish the buildings now occupying 
the site on which the National Memorial Church is 
to be erected at such a time as it may deem best. 

Commenting upon these two votes Dr. Lowe said: 
“The unmistakable meaning of all this is that actual 
building operations are to start soon. At an early 
date the walls of the National Memorial Church will 
begin to rise above the ground.” 

This does not mean that the campaign is over 
and that no more money is needed. It means that 
the campaign has momentum enough to justify hard- 
headed business men in voting for action. 

This does not mean that the Board has decided 
to plunge, and run the risk of saddling the denomina- 
tion with a load of debt. It means that cash and 
pledges are getting close to the mark they have set 
which must be passed before prudent men will close 
contracts. 

People have waked up at last. Without waiting 
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to be asked they are coming forward and asking 
to have a part in the work. 

In other words, we are out of the mud of the back 
stretch, around the three-quarter turn, and we see the 
fast, dry homestretch ahead of us. If this language is 
incomprehensible to some of our readers, let us explain 
that it refers to college athletics. 

Our loyal people have decided that the National 
Memorial Church must be built. It is going to be 
built. All who can help at all can help doubly by 
coming forward at once. 

* * 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE STUDY COAL 


HE coal strike in Western Pennsylvania, a report 
of a joint committee sent to the Pittsburgh area 
in March, 1928, has just been issued by the 

Metropolitan Federation of Unitarian Young People’s 
Societies and the Metropolitan District Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

We believe that this is the first time that our 
Young People’s Christian Union has been associated 
with an investigation of this kind. We doubt if any 
Universalist church body ever has undertaken a more 
ambitious project. That young people of the liberal 
churches are studying such subjects is highly sig- 
nificant. 

The report is based on a three days’ visit to the 
coal fields, largely under the guidance of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and of the various relief 
organizations working in the district. It would have 
been helpful if they could have interviewed some of the 
operators. 

The report is a document of over three thousand 
words, which shows warm sympathy with the miners, 
their wives and children, deep conviction of the need 
of relief work, and a surprising understanding of the 
difficult problem facing the operators. The report 
urges giving money, food and clothing through the 
Friends’ Relief Committee, 15th and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, that the young people keep in close 
touch with the hearings in Congress and proposed 
legislation, and that they read “The Case of Bitumi- 
nous Coal,” by Hamilton and Wright (Macmillan). 

In conciseness and restraint the report is a model. 
We all of us ought to read it. 

It will be said that, going about as they did 
under prejudiced guidance and with only three days 
at their disposal, the young people got only a frag- 
mentary, one-sided view. Doubtless there is truth in 
this. But the report bears evidence of study which 
has gone far beyond the limited area of the coal fields 
visited. The young people know too much already to 
fall into the error of putting out a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The great thing, it seems to us, which has been 
accomplished by this visit is to make many people 
aware that there is such a problem. Only by getting 
people one by one to march out of the mass of the 
uninformed and indifferent into the ranks of the in- 
quiring and interested shall we get anywhere with 
these hard problems. The coal business is not the 
miners’ business or the operators’ business. It is the 
business of all of us. Once pass this hurdle, once 
make men see that we are trustees for the common 


good both of our capital and of our labor, once get 
good will even as little as a grain of mustard seed 
into this coal business, and we shall be started on the 
way to the Kingdom of God. 

The report is signed by Schroeder Boulton, of the 
Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, LeRoy J. Lange, 
Church of the Good Tidings, Brooklyn, Albert Pley- 
dell, All Souls Church, Plumfield, N. J., and Regina 
Schattner of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 


* * 


AN. ATTACK ON FORD HALL FORUM 
HE interesting article on the Ford Hall Forum 
in our last issue by Rolfe Cobleigh, business 
manager of the Congregationalist, appeared 
in that paper, in the Reformed Church Messenger and 
in a number of other journals. 

The Congregationalist likewise had a strong edi- 
torial, ““Preserve the Forum,” from which we are glad 
to quote the following paragraphs: 

In times when free speech is assailed and when men 

are subjected to petty persecution because of the un- 

popularity of their opinions, nothing could be more valu- 

able than that the Christian Church, or individuals in 

the church, should provide some place with an atmos- 

phere of tolerance, patience, and sympathy, where all 
types of people and all sorts of opinions can be met in 
the spirit of love and kindliness. This atmosphere is 
frequently sufficient in itself to take the bitterness and 
sting from things that otherwise would be baneful and 
malignant. If there be grievances and injustices, in 
what place or atmosphere could these things more 
properly be brought to light and into the field of dis- 
cussion? 

It is greatly to the credit of President Coolidge 
that he has taken occasion to compliment the Ford Hall 
Forum upon the splendid work of the past twenty years. 


The Boston Baptist Social Union, which owns 
Ford Hall, has voted to sever all relations with the 
Forum. Simultaneously George W. Coleman, founder 
of the Forum, announced that the Forum will begin 
its twenty-first year under charge of a committee of 
citizens and of “Ford Hall Folks.” Mr. Coleman 
expressed the hope that nobody will endeavor to dis- 
credit Baptists because of this action. 

Sincere as Mr. Coleman is, neither he nor any 
one else can prevent an unfavorable reaction. The 
Boston Baptist Social Union does not want to be 
responsible in any way, shape or manner for the Forum. 
Many of the men in it do not agree with Dr. Gilroy: 
“Far from making for insecurity or encouraging 
dangerous forces in the life of the nation, the atmos- 
phere of such institutions as the Ford Hall Forum 
typifies all that makes for constructiveness and safety.’” 

Baptists like Herbert Johnson do not hesitate to 
say that they will do all in their power to prevent 
men like Sherwood Eddy, Kirby Page and others 
with whom they disagree from getting a platform 
anywhere. 

The action of the Boston Baptist Social Union 
in our opinion is narrow, intolerant, short-sighted, and 
unpatriotic. Moreover, it is false to every great 
tradition of the Baptists. 

Spiritual descendants of Roger Williams, if they 
could, would harry a long list of speakers out of Bos- 
ton because of their opinions! 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
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Two Nature Walks in Virginia 


Johannes 


lie on the ground deep in a bed of dry beech 
leaves, to bask in the sun of May day after 
weeks of cold spring weather, to look at the 
sky through the branches of the oak, the 
little leaves at the most exquisite stage of gray and 
pink, to watch the broad Potomac in flood moving 
resistlessly toward the sea, to have friends along whose 
eyes miss nothing of the dramatic panorama, and not 
to care for a little while whether school keeps or not, 
or the printer’s devil is ever fed again, this is my 
symphony—a symphony of rest and gladness. 

We reached Washington on the eve of May first. 
A long night’s rest hardly sufficed to get the tired out 
of the bones. The cardinals and purple finches on the 
window ledge after sunflower seeds, the wood thrushes 
singing in the oaks outside our bedroom windows, 
hardly created a thrill. I wanted nothing and nobody 
except to be left alone. Even the news that two of 
our best friends were going on a nature walk down 
into Virginia toward Mount Vernon did not stir me in 
the least. And when the Madame broke the news 
that we were to follow them on the 11 a. m. trolley, 
I had to count twenty-seven before I could say any- 
thing fit to hear. 

The thousands who take the Mount Vernon trolley 
do not realize the charm of the country through which 
it passes. The banks of the Potomac below Washing- 
ton are still fairly wild. There are plantations and 
country places here and there, but also miles of marsh 
and woodland “unimproved.” Following the river 
bank one can stir up all manner of wild life, and find 
all kinds of odd things. Here lies an old wreck of a 
house-boat. Just beyond is anchored the boat of a 
bootlegger or a sportsman—it is fun to guess which. 
For considerable distances there is no sign of human 
habitation except the occasional houses far away on 
the Maryland side. 

Our friends boarded our car at Bellhaven. B. 
is a powerfully built man, just struggling back to 
enjoyment of life after months of torturing illness 
and more torturing treatment. An expert on optics, 
attached to the Navy, he put in fearfully long days 
and nights during the war and absorbed odd poisons 
from the colors he worked with until the perfect 
machinery with which nature endowed him went all 
askew. -At the worst stage of his treatment last 
winter I wrote him that I considered him a hero. He 
energetically repudiated the word as applied to 
himself, saying that it must be reserved for those who 
voluntarily do or bear some great thing. ‘(A man who 
faces bravely what he can’t help facing,” he wrote, 
“deserves no special credit.” Hero or no, he is a 
man all through, a fine scientist, an original thinker, 
a modest gentleman, a delightful comrade. 

To do justice to M., his wife, would take an entire 
edition of the paper, and so I will not try. Clear- 
headed and loyal-hearted, she is the kind that stands 
by 100 per cent in days of evil report and good report. 
She can carry the pack if necessary and in these days 


of convalescence will not stir until it is on her own back. 
And she has an eye that matches that of the Madame. 
The two of them roll up the curtain for me on many a 
dramatic happening in nature, which I otherwise 
would miss. 

We were watching the Potomac. The snow storm 
up in the Cumberland Valley the week before had 
raised it to the danger stage. Up in Washington the 
army engineers were mobilizing their forces to pro- 
tect the city. Down where we were walking the 
channel was so broad that there was little danger. 
Branches, drift-wood, logs, debris of many kinds, 
went floating by. All at once M. pointed to the river 
about forty feet out, and we saw a snake, head up 
like a fabled sea-serpent, coming almost directly for 
us. We realized that there was something. queer 
about it and then saw that there was an eel flapping 
in its mouth. We watched the snake, perhaps five 
feet long, come ashore, wriggle through the mud and 
finally disappear under some bushes. “Probably not 
a moccasin,” said B. ‘Not quite chunky enough or 
red enough.” “But there are moccasins here,” he 
added. Ten minutes later M. hailed us again and 
showed us another snake in the river, running like a 
submarine in the rough water on a course parallel to 
our path, now with just a section of the back exposed, 
and then with the head once more out of water. 
“Another snake,” she said, “‘after another eel.” 

B. said that M. had a marvelous intuitive sense 
for snakes and could lead him to them any day. He 
was thankful she did not drink, if drinking, as alleged, 
increased one’s ability to see snakes. 

Settled down in a new spot near some dark pines, 
we had just relaxed when the most blood-curdling 
screeching brought us to our feet—all but M. She 
was sitting where she could see the forest ruampus— 
nothing more serious than a belligerent crow attack- 
ing a black crowned night heron which was snoozing 


- away the bright noon hours—perhaps near a rookery. 


At any rate the heron departed with a great flapping 
over our heads and circled out over the water while 
the crow silently fled back into the deep woods. 

These unexpected peeps behind the scenes are 
what make nature study so fascinating. Even if one 
feels rather ashamed that he has to depend on some 
one else to interpret the play and the actors, he is glad 
to be in on it at all, and realizes that little by little he 
is learning to see for himself. 

We came upon the hooded warbler, saw him as 
we generally see warblers, flitting rapidly about, 
and then we sat down to'rest. Soon the little fellow 
came back and played around—posing in the most 
engaging way. Warblers always have been sour 
grapes to me—so high up, so hidden, so small, so 
everlastingly on the go that I can not see them, but 
this little hooded warbler with his yellow face peer- 
ing out from his black hood and his bright olive green 
plumage, so friendly and unafraid, so willing to be 
seen, quite converted me to warblers and put me in 
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the fellowship of those who love these little birds. 

B. and M. got a list of sixty-eight birds for the 
day. We had forty-six, not so bad for the quieter 
hours of early afternoon. 

B. ought to have gone directly home, but when 
we reached Potomac Park, Washington, he insisted 
on our getting down at the Tidal Basin just a little 
south of the White House to see some rare water 
birds. At first we thought they had disappeared, 
for hundreds of motors were passing and repassing 
and a little swan-boat was chugging around where we 
expected to see them. But we were well content 
without the rare water birds. I do not know a love- 
lier spot on earth in early springtime than Potomac 
Park with its Lincoln Memorial, its Washington 
Monument, its far views along the Potomac, its wealth 
of trees and flowers and sky and reflecting water—over 
all of which the dome of the Capitol keeps ceaseless 
watch by night and day. A flight of yellow warblers 
had just come from the South and the trees were 
alive with them. A flight of hermit thrushes B. said 
had stopped there a day or two before. We were 
looking for red-breasted mergansers, one male and 
twenty-three females, which had been there a few 
days. One moment there were none in sight. The 
next twelve females popped up from under the water. 
We watched them a long time, diving, reappearing, 
turning quickly as people approached the edge of the 
basin near them, taking wing as the swan-boat chugged 
up, but coming down again on the other side of the 
basin. A member of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
is dealing with the most intricate financial problems, 
motored up, his wife at the wheel, and put his glasses 
on these birds which are so seldom seen in the District. 
This man bears his burdens more easily because now 
and then he steals an hour for the out-of-doors. I 
have not the slightest doubt but what wiser judg- 
ments come out of that board room in the gloomy old 
Treasury Building because the mergansers and grebes 
fly in there now and then on the retina of his eye. 

B. put his powerful glass (a sixteen which he made 
himself) on two birds across the basin, and said that 
they were the hooded grebes we were also looking for. 
Very obligingly they stayed close to the wall while 
we walked around and came up on them so close that 
glasses were unnecessary. Holboell’s grebe, said to be 
in the basin this year, we did not see. 

It was 7 o’clock when we reached home, but my 
“tired”? was completely deliquesced. If my readers 
do not know this fine old word which I have just 
learned, they should begin the study of trees. 

We were early to bed and fortunately, for a 
whippoorwill “went off” at 4.30 the next morning like 
a loud alarm clock directly under our window. “At 
least a dozen times,” the Madame said, he repeated 
his phrase. “Three dozen if he did it once,” I replied. 
“Tsn’t this luck?” said the Madame. “I have not 
heard the song in twenty years.” I never had heard 
it and I am not likely to forget it. He never paused 
for breath, he never missed a beat, he ordered poor 
Will whipped in tones that brooked no excuses or 
delay. Whippoorwills in the heart of Washington— 
what a meeting of country and city! Chapman says: 
“He gives his notes with unexpected snap and vigor.” 
He is heard frequently just “before sunrise.” 


When he finished the wood thrushes, apparently 
on every one of our oaks, and in the shrubbery beneath, 
burst forth in full song, answering one another back 
and forth, the cardinal chimed in, the flicker rattled 
his castanets, the grackles clanged the cymbals, the 
robins played the piccolo and the starlings imitated 
a dozen other birds at once. 

The German-Irish fliers were in town, but that 
made no difference with a nature walk. This time 
we went with the nature section of the Twentieth 
Century Club—a dozen ladies with two or three 
men who were permitted to come along. The “‘Ad- 
miral,” as we love to call him, a retired Commander 
of the Navy, and his wife, who has kept house all over 
the world and cast anchor at last in Washington, are 
the leaders of this group. They help lead also in the 
five big walks which the Audubon Society arranges 
each spring. With them are associated a little group 
of men and women who not only passionately love 
the out-of-doors, but have an intense desire to share 
the joy they find. These nature walks are a combina- 
tion of “hike,” of “‘tramping university,” and of old- 
fashioned picnic. They do great good and give great 
pleasure. 

We were lucky about the fliers. As we got off 
the trolley at Twelfth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. we 
heard the screech of sirens and saw an escort of motor- 
cycle policemen almost on us. We had just time to 
reach the curb before they swept past. Solid red-faced 
Koehl was on the side toward us, the dapper Fitz- 
maurice in the middle in uniform, and the slender von 
Huenefeld on the other side. They were on their 
way to Bolling Field for the first engagement of a 
busy day. The crowds which greeted them later in 
the day had not yet assembled. 

Our trip was to a marsh along the Potomac be- 
tween Washington and Arlington. This marsh is 
bordered by railroad tracks and dingy buildings, and 
on one side is used as a dump. The Gehenna fire of 
the dump outside of Jerusalem, which so long bolstered 
up the doctrine of everlasting hell, was burning here. 
In this unlikely place, we saw birds which some of us 
had never seen before, like the American bittern and 
the least bittern, as well as some of the water fowl 
seen often on the Potomac, like the scaup, the coot, 


and the Gadwell ducks, the green heron, and the 


greater and lesser yellow-legs. The Florida gallinules 
eackled provokingly in swampy thickets almost 
under us, but could not be induced to come out. 

Up from the marshes near the river, on the way to 
Arlington, we came to the Arlington Experimental 
Farms of the Agricultural Department—rich beautiful 
alluvial fields in the midst of which are set a farm- 
house and farm buildings surrounded by a lovely 
lawn. 

On this lawn we lay resting, lazily identifying the 
different conifers, and watching the chippies, the song 
sparrows, the white-throated sparrows and the little 
Englishmen hopping about. Suddenly one of those 
things happened which happen only once or twice in a 
decade. A white-crowned sparrow hopped in sight 
under a young pine. Everybody got one good look 
and then two mules put all the birds to flight. Search 
as we might we saw him no more. This aristocrat of 
sparrows breeds far north around Hudson Bay, or up 
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in the mountains of Canada farther south. There 
were sixty-two birds for the day—not bad for May 
second, but the white-crowned sparrow easily made 
the climax. 

We might sadly reflect on the obvious fact that 
too often in this world prosaic mules put white-crowned 
sparrows to flight. But Pollyanna might justly point 
out that maybe we never would have seen him at all 
if other mules in other places had not sent him our 
way. At any rate, we did have that one ecstatic 
moment and satiety did not dull the edge of joy. 

We walked away from the farmhouse along an 
avenue of willow oaks, just fifty of them—the buds 
bursting here also. Through the trees we could see 
dense masses of people packed around the Arlington 
Amphitheater and cars parked along the roads going 
up the hill. Soon distant cheering told us that the 
fliers had come to lay their wreaths at the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

Keeping under the big trees and away from the 
roads, we avoided the crowd, saw a few more warblers, 
and at last reached the old Lee mansion. 

Of that view back over Washington, I have writ- 
ten many times. On a day when the sun shines and 
when the spring has really started and the little leaves 
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are showing on every tree and bush, and Arlington is 
glorious with flowering shrubs, one can not fail to 
be deeply moved. From this standpoint what is 
sordid, selfish, and vulgar in our civilization recedes 
and what is fine and heroic appears in better perspec- 
tive. 

The crowd was at the new marble amphitheater, 
We were at the old open air amphitheater, roofed 
this day with wonderful purple wistaria in full bloom. 
From study of detail, single leaves and stems, buds 
and seed pods, pencilings over the eyes of birds and 
marks on wing and breast, we had come to a view 
which took in marsh and experimental farm, Washing- 
ton as a whole shining in the afternoon sun, the woods 


_ and slopes of Arlington just beneath, airplanes soar- 


ing, motors flashing by on the roads below, a great 
company of the living and the dead around us. 

The whole was richer because we had been look- 
ing at the parts and the parts fell better into place 
because we had the view of the whole. And so it is 
with all of life. Without details we become visionary 
and without wholes we become one-sided. Life is 
more than the song of a mocking-bird or a glimpse of 
a sparrow, but without sympathy with the least of 
God’s creatures we can not be made perfect. 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 


VII. 


Only a Step from a Prison Cell 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


I had taken Professor Payne’s courses in 
pedagogy and graduated from the seminary, 
my next problem was to secure a school. 

= My first efforts were not successful. Fi- 
nalty a schoolmate at Homer, Michigan, invited me to 
visit him and present my credentials there. This I 
did, but the school board selected another man. 
When my friend protested, the chairman, with a 
smiling face, replied, ‘“But don’t you think that boy 
Crooker looks awful green?” And he was exactly right. 

This was my handicap; I was young (not yet 
twenty), inexperienced and green. Finally I secured 
the district school in the small village of Rawsonville, 
four miles down the Huron River from Ypsilanti, 
where Henry Ford is to build a great dam and estab- 
lish a factory. Some fifty families resided in the town, 
which had a tavern with a prosperous bar, two small 
general stores, a blacksmith shop, a cheese factory, a 
gristmill, and a woolen mill—the chief industry. 

In less then twenty minutes, I was engaged for 
four terms, of eleven weeks each. I was to be paid 
$7 a week and “board around.” Caleb Barlow, the 
director, was a very tall, large man, full of good humor, 
with a hearty laugh, not cultivated but intelligent. 
He was justice of the peace, the leading citizen of the 
community, with considerable property, but indolent. 
When he was sued in an adjoining township for break- 
ing the Sabbath, he sat for an hour at the Four Corners 
near the home of the justice before whom he was to 
appear that morning. He hailed his friends as they 
were passing, and secured them as witnesses. When 
his case was called, he pleaded “not guilty,” and stated 
that seven reputable men were present who would 


testify that he had not done work enough in ten years 
to constitute breaking the Sabbath! 

Mr. Barlow explained that I would enjoy “board- 
ing around,” as I would be entertained only by the 
few best families and for one or two weeks at a time. 
I found this custom (then almost extinct in our land) 
advantageous, as it brought me into close contact 
with the parents of the children in my school. One 
curious disadvantage, however, developed. At the 
first home, when the hostess apologized for having 
baked beans, I gallantly replied, ignorant of what 
was in store for me, that I was very fond of beans, 
being a Yankee. And so I had baked beans all down 


. the line for weeks, the word being passed on from 


housewife to housewife. 
to eat any more beans! 

In my constantly changing boarding houses, I 
ran across some peculiar domestic customs, one of 
which was this: While the three daughters sat on 
chairs at meals, the two boys were obliged to stand, 
and this was in one of my best families. Probably a 
survival from a primitive state of human society, the 
intention being, perhaps, to moderate the ravenous 
appetite of the lads by the exhaustion which would 
come from the long standing. 

I was inexperienced, but one important principle 
(much neglected in these days) I applied, thoroughness 
—constant “drill” until mastery of every matter was 
secured before the next step was attempted. I never 
permitted a pupil to leave a subject until it had be- 
come a part of life itself. Only in this way is progress 
in education made easy, rapid, enjoyable and satis- 
factory. 


It was years before I cared 
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I introduced a new feature (original with me at 
that time so far as I was aware), which proved success- 
ful and won the hearty approval of my school board. 
I had the older pupils buy copies of Appleton’s Journals 
(then a new and admirable weekly periodical), and 
they read from these half of the time, instead of from 
the common “readers.” The advantages proved 
great. The topics were fresh and gave rise to interest- 
ing discussions. 

Several incidents occurred at Rawsonville in those 
days which were of importance to me and to the town. 
The owner of the woolen mill, which made a fine grade 
of cloth that had a wide sale, foolishly decided to in- 
stall (against the advice of his English foreman) a 
shoddy-picker in order to make larger profits. In a 
few months his goods were back upon his hands, 
express charges to pay and also refunds to his customers. 
Soon the mill was closed, the dam went out at the 
spring flood, and people moved away, leaving vacant 
houses. In a few years grass was growing in the 
streets, and the mill was a ruin—the fate of Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village.” The lesson in morals I 
need not stop to emphasize. 

Rawsonville did not then have a church. A 
Methodist minister preached once a month in the 


schoolhouse to a small congregation. The young 
people had no wholesome. social life. There was 
much drinking and some drunkenness. Life was 


coarse and crude. <A few of the brighter young men 
and women responded to an appeal for improvement. 
A Good Templar Lodge was started in a building 
from which a saloon-keeper had recently moved. To 
the regular routine of that organization were added 
readings, recitations, debates, games and simple 
plays. Something to do together and for others; 
something to live for besides appetites, gossip and 
quarrels. All these new activities contributed to 
improvements in manners and morals. 

The response was hearty and the evidences of 
better life encouraging. Young faces showed it; 
dress and behavior proved it. The fewer liquor sales 
at the tavern led to a decreasing number of drunks 
and fights. The increasing thrift and good fellowship 
began to make a decided change in the town. The 
older people then fell in line; homes were improved, 
while houses were painted and yards cleaned. Before 
long, but not in my day there, a creditable building 
called Good Templars’ Hall was built and used for 
Sunday school, church services, and other good pur- 
poses. Had it not been for the ruin of the woolen 
mill through greed, the village would have had a 
bright future. 

For several winters the older boys had rebelled 
against the teachers and compelled them to leave the 
school. This had given town and school a bad name; 
and on this account I had hesitated to go there. 
During the autumn term, the son of the tavern-keeper, 
who had been the ring-leader, the village pugilist, was 
my oldest pupil. But I seemed to have his friendship 
and his behavior was good. 

However, my temperance work had angered his 
family, and when the older boys came into the school 
after New Year’s, trouble appeared. I tried to avoid 
a clash, but the rowdy was bent on my destruction. 
I laid the matter before the school board and asked 


that he be expelled. All the members opposed my 
request, fearing the tavern-keeper. They said, “You 
must manage the school, if you have to knock him 
down or smash his face, and we will stand by you.” 
I still pleaded, trying to show them the bad results of 
such a policy. But they would not help me. 

I realized that a crisis in my life was at hand. 
I shrank from such a brutal contest. I,knew that the 
bully, fighting in the open, could easily lick me, and 
though I might subdue him, the teacher having a 
certain moral advantage, nevertheless I abhorred the 
combat as disgusting and demoralizing, even if I 
should come out victorious. But as the necessity 
was laid upon me, I prepared to do my duty as I saw 
it. By good luck I succeeded, and in doing so I severe- 
ly hurt him and he was sick in bed for a time. This 
drastic discipline restored order to the school. . 

Later my enemy sought revenge. At the close of 
a public meeting in the schoolhouse one Saturday 
evening, I unwisely lingered, talking with the speaker, 
until all the people had left. Then as I started down 
a dark path for my boarding place, he stepped behind 
me and began to abuse and threaten me. I had a 
loaded revolver on my person. The previous after- 
noon a friend, teaching in the next school, had visited 
me, and after we had spent some time shooting at a 
mark he gave the revolver to me to exchange at the 
store in Ypsilanti for one more satisfactory. I had 
expected to go to the city with the speaker, a friend, 
but he had no room for me in his carriage. 

As I walked toward my home slowly and in si- 
lence, the bully became more abusive and threatening. 
That I was in great danger and fear need not be 
stated. My mind was in a whirl of excitement. I 
knew I could kill him, for I was a good shot. In the 
big woods I had shot off the head of a partridge with 
my rifle. I recall that I took the revolver in my 
hand and was about to turn and shoot, when a mighty 
thought seized me, “Tf I kill him what will become of 
my mother?” The temptation was conquered. Soon 
I was at my gate and he left me. 

The bully never knew how near death he had 
been. The story I buried in my breast, never telling 
even my parents. I had faced a calamity but had 
mercifully escaped. Never since have I even touched 
gun or revolver. My experience shows how easy 
murder is when we carry weapons. That is an evil 
custom which causes much of the awful flood of homi- 
cides which now flows through our land. Something 
drastic and radical must be done at once to put an 
end to this brutal slaughter—our shame and our ruin. 

The day will surely soon come when thefmanu- 
facture of “‘guns” (except for military purposes) will 
be prohibited. That will do more than laws, courts 
and prisons to stop this gigantic evil. It is no remedy 
to punish men for carrying concealed weapons. The 
only sure cure is to stop their production. 

I had been only a step from a prison cell. 

(Next Week: “Breaking into the Pulpit.’’) 


* * * 


True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart. 
Wordsworth. 


of eee 
A New Chapter of Universalist History 


would be difficult to say when the Leader had 
a more thrilling and significant story to tell 
Universalists everywhere than that which is 
made possible by the recent action of the 
Masetieate, Universalist State Convention and 
the Second Society of Universalists in the City of 
Boston. 

Possibly this church comes nearer being the 
“Mother Church” of our denomination than any 
other. Three pastorates have spanned its more than 
a century of life—that of Father Ballou, from 1817 to 
1852, of Dr. Miner, from 1848 to 1895, and of Dr. 


Street, near the two main arteries of Greater Boston, 
north-and-south and east-and-west. Not only was 
this an ideal location in terms of a Greater Boston 
constituency, but both the area of the lot and the 
slope of the land provided for all possible expansions. 

The church itself, familiar to our readers as the 
Church of the Redemption, is generally considered to 
be the finest Gothic structure in the city, and it was 
planned with these larger possibilities in mind. For 
example, the heating plant is double the size neces- 
sary to care for the church alone, but will need only 
an extension of mains to provide for additional 


THE CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION 


Roblin, from 1892 until the present day. It has also 
had three churches—the School Street Church from 
1816 to 1872, the Columbus Avenue Church, built 
and occupied in 1872 and destroyed by fire in 1914, 
and the Church of the Redemption, completed and 
dedicated in 1925. 

The burning of the Columbus Avenue Church 
precipitated rather than created a crisis, because the 
encroachment of business had for several years 
rendered it increasingly difficult to maintain the 
church in this neighborhood. 

A new location, however, that would meet all 
the elements of the problem was exceedingly difficult 
to find. It would have been hard enough if the only 
problem had been to provide for the future of the 
church, but it was felt that there must also be suf- 
ficient land to include the ultimate creation of a 
greater Universalist headquarters. Some of the sites 
considered would have been adequate for the church 
but with no provision for this larger development. 

Finally it was determined to build on Ipswich 


structures, to be erected on the nearly 14,000 feet of 
land which has been kept clear for this purpose. 

With the completion of the church edifice, Dr. 
Roblin, the minister, concentrated his effort on the 
development of a commanding Universalist center in 
Boston. Though at times the difficulties seemed 
well-nigh insuperable, steady progress has been made. 
In this he has had increasingly the support of the 
people of the parish and the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Coons, the State Superintendent. 
magnitude of this undertaking will be realized when 
it is understood that Dr. Roblin was requesting his 
people to turn over to the Massachusetts Universalist 
State Convention, in order that such a central church 
might be established, not only all its properties, 
valued at between $800,000 and $1,000,000, but to 
surrender what to many seemed even more precious— 
a long heritage of history as a separate and self- 
directed society. 

From the interviews with individual members 
of the parish, it seemed as though there was sufficient 
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support to warrant the calling of a parish meeting to 
consider and act on a definite proposition. This meet- 
ing was held on Friday evening, May 4. Dr. Roblin 
made a plea for the project, in which he asked every 
one to cast aside all personal consideration and act 
in the interest of the larger cause for which the church 
itself stood. He said he hoped for a unanimous vote, 
feeling that if the parish would do that he would con- 
sider their action the crowning glory of his ministry. 
After a statement by Dr. Coons on behalf of the State 
Convention and a sympathetic discussion, the chair- 
man asked for a standing vote, and while many voted 
with tears in their eyes, the chairman declared, ““The 
vote is unanimous.” 

It is understood that Dr. Roblin is to remain as 
minister during the current year, which will complete 
thirty-eight years of his pastorate, but to emphasize 
the immediate and visible co-operation with the State 
Convention the minister and society asked that Dr. 
Coons be designated as an associate minister. A 
committee of administration, representing all or- 
ganizations interested in carrying out this great proj- 
ect, is already in process of formation. Nothing 
could be finer than the eager willingness with which 
the members of the Church of the Redemption are 


entering into these larger plans for the future. Many. 


of them have already pledged themselves to more 
active work and to larger financial support. 


This magnificent church, set in the midst of 
great colleges and universities, music conservatories 
and a host of other schools, offers an opportunity 
possessed by few churches in the entire country for 
reaching large numbers of young people, as well as 
those of maturer years. 

It is hoped that at no distant date another 
equally beautiful and harmonious structure, to house 
all our denominational offices, will be built upon the 
land reserved from the beginning for such a purpose, 
‘and ultimately one or more additional buildings will 
be included to round out a great community center. 

It is obvious that such an enterprise requires 
the co-operation of many groups and organizations 
besides the local parish. The State Convention as 
such will take title not only to the church and the 
adjoining lands, but all the other properties of the 
Second Society of Universalists as an absolute and 
unconditioned gift, the largest by far that has ever 
been received by either a State or the General Con- 
vention. 

It will take from five to ten years to develop the 
plans already outlined, and it will be still longer than 
that before even those who have had this most at 
heart and worked for it most devotedly will be able 
to see the full measure of its significance. It is in- 
deed the beginning of a great and splendid chapter 
in Universalist history! 


The Five Principles of Universalism 


A Discussion of Their Present Status 
George A. Gay 


RE seems to be confusion among us with 
regard to a suggested amendment to the 
conditions of fellowship. The letters appear- 
ing in the Leader commenting upon Dr. 
Atwood’s remarks at the General Convention either 
favor or disapprove of any revision of the articles of 
faith, which were adopted in 1899. The Editor of the 
Leader writes: ““There is no movement in the church 
that we know of to change the Profession of Belief.” 
Possibly the question should be aired more fully in 
order to remove some misconceptions. 

There has been discussion for many years re- 
garding the adequacy or inadequacy of the Five 
Principles as an expression of Universalist beliefs, 
but this discussion has generally been confined to 
small groups about the dining tables, or to other 
groups assembled at ministers’ meetings or at con- 
ventions. “Teamwork” has opened up its columns 
to contributions on the subject, and several ministers 
have expressed their views. No two writers agree 
upon changes that might be suitable. On the whole, 
all principles as they stand probably satisfy the 
largest number. They are not accepted as authori- 
tative. Universalist churches are free churches and 
Universalist people are independents. The “Five 
Principles” voice beliefs that most of us cherish, sub- 
ject to such modifications as we desire to make after 
critical examination of the principles and of our own 
intellectual opinions. 


The potnt at issue is not to rewrite those five 
principles. The change that is desired is to amend 
the conditions of fellowship which were incorporated 
in the amendment to the constitution in 1899, and 
which read as follows: 


II. The conditions of fellowship shall be as follows: 

1. The acceptance of the essential principles of 
the Universalist Faith, to wit: (the Five Principles 
are inserted at this point.) 

The Winchester Profession is commended as con- 
taining these principles, but neither this nor any other 
precise form of words is required as a condition of 
fellowship, provided always that the principles above 
stated be professed. 

2. The acknowledgment of the authority of the 
General Convention and assent to its laws. 


The Florida Universalist Convention and the 
Alabama Universalist Convention, at the instigation 
of Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, voted to memorialize 
the next General Convention to amend these by- 
laws, or, rather, these conditions of fellowship, by 
omitting the last clause under 1, which reads: “pro- 
vided always that the principles above stated be 
professed.’” By omitting this clause the paragraph 
would read after this manner: “The Winchester Pro- 
fession is commended as containing these principles, 
but neither this nor any other precise form of words 
ts required as a condition of fellowship.” 

There is a feeling on the part of some of our 


: 
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people that both the Winchester Profession and the 
Five Principles have great historical significance, but 
that persons who desire to unite with our church 
should not be obliged to subscribe to statements 
about which there must be questions of interpretation. 
We do not desire to impose upon those who seek our 
fellowship a creedal test. It is presumed that no one 
would wish to unite with a Universalist Church or to 
be a Universalist minister unless convinced that the 


principles of Universalism expressed his theological 


ideas. A candidate for admission to our ranks, how- 
ever, might well question the wording of the prin- 
ciples, for the words may mean one thing to one per- 
son and something entirely different for another. 

As an illustration of the predicament, let us 
consider 2, “the spiritual authority and leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ.’”” The Universalist believing 
in universal salvation may be a Unitarian in his 
thought of God, and the words capitalized, ‘‘ His Son,” 
may seem to such a person to involve a profession of 
belief in the Trinity. On the other hand, a Trinitarian 
Universalist accepts those words as expressive of his 
belief in Jesus Christ as the second member of the 
Trinity. He is perfectly satisfied to accept the words 
at their face value. 

The Universalist Church is criticised by some out- 
side as well as by many inside on the ground that it 
declares that it is a free church, not bound by a creed, 
and yet it requires of all those who seek membership 
and ministerial fellowship profession of certain prin- 
ciples whose meaning is ambiguous. These critics 
maintain that our church is placed in an embarrass- 
ing position by the clause which Dr. Butler suggests 
dropping. 

Some raise the question of intellectual honesty 
in this connection. They assert that both ministers 
and churches finding the Five Principles confusing 
quietly ignore them and thus practically violate the 
requirements of the General Convention. Their con- 
clusion is that if we drop the clause “provided always 
that the principles above stated be professed,” the 
problem will be solved. 

On the title page of the Leader for March 24, 
1928, there is a quotation from a sermon by Bishop 
Edwin D. Mouzon, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. An extract reads: “Or when a man says he be- 
lieves, he may mean that the language of the creed 
interprets the experience of his soul, and that only 
the language of the great creeds is adequate to the 
expression of the things he has made real to himself 
in his own experience. For when did Peter and James 
and John become Jesus’ disciples? Certainly not 
when they gave assent to any formal statement of 
things to be believed, but when they began to follow 
Jesus; they denied themselves and took up the cross; 
they were willing to do his will. By meeting Christ’s 
one condition of discipleship they became his dis- 
ciples.” 

Presumably this utterance describes the Metho- 
dist estimate of creedal values. The one important 
matter is to follow Jesus. The intellectual conviction 
is subordinated to the emotional response. I have 
been told that the first and only condition of fellow- 
ship in many Orthodox churches is confession of Jesus. 
As far as a formal creed is concerned it is presumed 
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that a person would not apply for membership in a 
Methodist church unless convinced that the practises 
and beliefs of that church met his needs. 

In the Unitarian churches the utmost latitude 
has been encouraged, so much, in fact, that many 
Unitarian churches find it difficult to know whom 
to count as actual members. In some Unitarian 
churches the only form required for admission is to 
walk up and sign your name to the book. And yet, 
with all this freedom, does not the person who regu- 
larly attends a Unitarian church, who supports it, 
and who piaces his name on the register, publicly 
profess the beliefs which Unitarians hold to be in- 
dispensable? 

Our difficulty inheres in the word “professed.” 
To profess means “‘to make open declaration of; to 
avow or acknowledge in any way.” Personally, I am 
perfectly willing to profess at any time and anywhere 
that I am a Universalist, and that I cherish the views 
generally held by the members of that church, but I 
desire the privilege of interpreting the Five Principles. 

As the paragraph (see L. B. Fisher’s Brief His- 
tory, p. 108) stands it is almost contradictory, for 
it states that “neither this nor any other precise form 
of words is required,” and then, “that the principles 
above stated be professed” (“to make open declara- 
tion of’’). 

An interesting comment on both the Winchester 
Profession of Belief and the Five Principles is in- 
cluded by Dr. L. B. Fisher in his “A Brief History of 
the Universalist Church” (page 109): “. . . those who 
like the Winchester Profession have perfect liberty 
to use it; those who object to its wording have entire 
liberty to state its principles in better words. This 
action seems to justify our claim to be a Liberal 
Church. We stand on principles, and not on any 
fixed form of words.” 

It may be that the attempt to amend the con- 
stitution by striking out the clause “provided always 
that the principles above stated be professed” is ill- 
advised. Before rushing into the matter we should 
have the issue very clearly defined and carefully de- 
bated through the columns of the Leader. What we 
wish to avoid is wasted time and space over some- 
thing that may not be half as important as some 
think it. The Universalist Church stands for an in- 
terpretation of religion, and there is no way to publish 
that interpretation except on the basis of certain 
statements of belief. Either we believe something 
or we believe nothing. Either we have convictions, 
or we have none. When a person desires to join 


the Universalist church in any capacity he should do - 


so because that church represents to him something 
distinctive, it offers him something that no other 
church offers. This goes to the root of all denomina- 
tional differences. There is no excuse for the exist- 
ence of churches which have nothing important to 
distinguish them from other churches. 

The clause that is now attracting attention is 
wholly unnecessary and is probably confusing. The 
conditions of fellowship are perfectly clear without it, 
and the Five Principles stand without it. The first 
condition of fellowship is: “The acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist Faith...” 
Freedom is guaranteed by these words, “. . . neither 
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this nor any other precise form of words is required 
as a condition of fellowship.”’ There should be no 
haggling over this simple matter, and the amendment 
- should pass without difficulty. The adoption of the 
amendment will remove confusion and allay criticism, 
and should prove beneficial. 

The matter of changing the Five Principles or of 
substituting others is entirely outside of the intent of 
the amendment proposed, but it may not be out of 
place to state that there does not seem to be sufficient 
justification for an attempt to rewrite them. If the 
principles express in a general way some of the beliefs 
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we cherish, and if we are not obliged to conform to 
the particular phraseology in which they are couched, 
and if we are left free to interpret them as the ground 
on which we base our conclusions, why go to all the 
trouble involved in attempting to abolish them? 

We are not slavishly bound by those principles. 
They constitute a sign-board indicating the general 
direction in which we are moving. They embody ideas 
which the majority of us cherish, and we feel at liberty 
to build upon those ideas any systems of thought 
which are consistent with them and which aid us in 
our endeavors after the spiritual life. 


Some Misconceptions of Christian Unity 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


ERYBODY to-day is extolling Christian 
unity. Nothing more popular than cham- 
pioning it. All the more reason why we 

m4} should think sanely and not be carried 
away by some wave of feeling. Merely to echo what 
others are saying is one of the ways to do harm to the 
cause, not good. Mob psychology is poor psychology. 
Here are a few of the misconceptions, it seems to me, 
that we should avoid. 

1. Thinking our way is the only way to secure it. 
Some seem to argue that if we do not believe in 
absorption by the Congregationalists or a merger 
with the Unitarians, or a combination of both with 
the Universalists, we are opposing Christian unity, 
we are “old fogies.””’ But it may be the brother of 
“the contrary part’”’ has in his mind what he deems 
something larger in the way of Christian unity. He 
may hold cordial relations with the Methodists 
or the Baptists, or think the Episcopalians or the 
Friends very admirable Christians. He may have 
taken part in a union Good Friday service with pas- 
tors representing ten different denominations, and 
felt their substantial unity during the progress of the 
service. He may honestly believe that for Uni- 
versalists to confine their good offices to Congrega- 
tionalists or Unitarians is a form of narrowness that 
will retard, not advance, Christian unity. Who is 
right? Certainly in the name of Christian unity 
there is room for large charity here. 

2. It is a favorite misconception, we believe, that 
Christian unity is a very simple matter, that all that 
is needed is for Christians to adopt some brief and 
simple slogan and the work is done. The latest 
example is the glittering watchword, for which we all 
“fell”? for a time, that Christianity is “‘a way of life.” 
Get every one to saying this and lo! the thing is done. 
But after the first exhilaration of our new discovery is 
over some indigestible questions are put up to us. 
One says, “‘Of course you mean the way of sacramen- 
talism, for there can be no Christianity without the 
mass.”’ Another says, ““You are correct, and of course 
you mean the way of dogmatism, for from the be- 
ginning there has been no church without a creed.” 
A third says, ‘““Now we have it, Christianity is a way 
of life and that way is social service.” 

Good Christians champion all these views, and 
while it might be desirable, while from the standpoint 
of brilliant rhetoricians it ought to work that way, 


as a matter of fact you can not corral the Christian 
sects with a phrase. Christian unity is something 
deeper than this. A matter of the spirit probably. 

3. Another conception of Christian unity funda- 
mentally unsound is that which confounds it with 
mere bigness. Considerations of quantity, not 
quality, how often they sweep us off our feet! Be- 
cause one church has millions of adherents and 
another thousands it “must follow as the night the 
day” that the small church has no reason for its exist- 
ence. The sooner the small churches are all merged 
in the larger ones the sooner there will be Christian 
unity, the logic seems to run. This was Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s idea of unity for Europe, in which he 
miserably failed, overlooking, as historians agree, 
racial characteristics and age-long associations. All 
nature is against this idea of unity growing out of 
similarity; it grows out of differences co-ordinated. 
The rarer varieties have a charm of their own. We 
do not cruise for English sparrows but for fox sparrows. 
The Friends are a small religious body numerically, 
but have had a larger influence than many churches 
exceeding them in membership. 

The Universalist Church is small, it is not insig- 
nificant.- It has exerted a profound influence on re- 
ligious thought for a hundred and fifty years, and is 
doing so to-day. We believe it will contribute more 
to Christian unity by being true to itself than by be- 
coming enamored with bigness and losing its identity. 
When its work is done the Lord will dispose of it; we 
do not have to anticipate it with plans that weaken 
our morale and get us nowhere. 

* * * 


At any instant words may change their form. An adjective 
may become a noun; a noun may become an adjective. At one 
time we were accustomed to react. Now everybody experiences 
a reaction. At one time region was an honest noun. Now we 
have regional advertising. A word is like a human being. It 
is likely at any moment to be anything that its sponsor wants it 
tobe. Afilmisanoun. To filmis not anoun. This tendency, 
in some cases very proper and highly useful, and in others de- 
plorable, has undoubtedly been encouraged by those hidden 
magicians, the makers of newspaper headlines. In a headline, 
which is limited to a definite space, there may not be room for 
John Smith to commit suicide; but he may suicide. I suppose 
that the headline “Lauds Wilson’ appears a thousand times in 
this country the morning after any anniversary of the birth of 
Woodrow Wilson. A prohibitionist becomes a dry, and a real 
estate man a realtor.—Thomas L. Masson in the Century. 
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Problems of the Small Sunday School 


II. Organizing the School 
A. Gertrude Earle 


small school often has just one. What a 
debt we owe to the courageous men and 

23 women who preside over some of our little 
schools! They order all the supplies, secure all the 
teachers, often acting as teacher or substitute them- 
selves. They conduct the worship services, many 
times arranging the room with their own hands. They 
keep the records, count the collection, and pay the 
bills. They entertain the children at their own homes, 
get up the Christmas party and the June picnic, and 
smooth out the outraged members of the congregation 
who have discovered finger marks on the woodwork 
and papers on the floor, or the impatient parson who 
heard children chattering in the vestibule before he 
finished his sermon. 

But however small the school and however devoted 
the superintendent, it is not good business to have only 
one officer. “‘But nobody else will do it.” It is our 
task to find others and to teach them to work. The 
smallest school should have at least three officers, 
superintendent, assistant, secretary-treasurer. But 
suppose we can’t find three people who will take office? 

Pick out a bright boy or girl and teach the duties 
of a secretary-treasurer. ‘But they are so irrespons- 
ible.’ Of course they are, but out of irresponsible 
boys and girls are being made fathers and mothers, 
ministers and doctors, business men and city officials. 
It is quite possible to make a secretary-treasurer out 
of one of them. Provide the Union Roll Book (price 
75 cents) or the Hammond Attendance Cards (price 
1 cent each) and teach the young helper how to use 
what you have provided. Plan some interesting way 
of reporting statistics at each session. A simple plan 
for financial accounts can be taught at the same time, 
and it may be wise to train two young people instead 
of one, that an alternate secretary-treasurer may be 
ready. During a few weeks this will take more time 
than it would for the busy superintendent to do it 
himself, but it is a real step toward a better organiza- 
tion. 

The older girls and boys will enjoy assisting in the 
service of worship. It will be a beginning in their 
training for office, and if they are consulted about 
how to plan the service and are gradually led into 
full responsibility for it, it will prove a valuable 
experience in democracy. The superintendent will 
be securing helpers and the girls and boys will be 
getting education. 

In all our churches are people who could help in 
the Sunday school work if they would. Invite one 
such to conduct the service on a special day. Ask 
another to come in to tell a story or to give a brief 
talk. Why should we think that the opening service 
must be conducted by the same person every Sunday, 
or in the same way? Use your people, if you get 
from them only one Sunday’s work in a year. Again, 
“more work than to do it myself,” the superintendent 
says. But it is not the writer’s purpose to tell you 
how work can be made easy, but how it can be made 


Jame) HE large school has a long list of officers, the 


more effective. A one-man school is not the ideal, 
however capable or beloved the man. Every added 
person who does something for the school is a step 
toward the day when you can have at least three of- 
ficers for the school. Invite the chairman of the 
board of trustees for a friendly talk to the school about 
how to take care of church property. Intimate to 
him that he is not coming to lay down rules, but for a 
democratic discussion of the joint responsibilities of 
young and old. Ask the president of the Women’s 
Club to talk to your girls about “Opportunities 
for Women.” Get the doctor to talk to the boys 
about some vital health problem. When these good 
people come, contrive that they shall see some effective 
piece of work that your school has done or can do— 
a map exhibit, a report on neighborly service, a wor- 
ship period conducted by the high school group. 
They will go away with a new idea of what Sunday 
schools are trying to do. 

Keep up such methods as this for two or three 
years, and your school will have a circle of interested 
friends from whom your officers may be chosen. No 
matter if it would be easier to do it yourself, and no 
matter if you did not expect to be superintendent 
two or three years. You are on a job that is worth 
doing. Why not do it in a way that means a forward 
step? 

Whether you have one officer, or three, or thirty, 
have a dignified election by a competent authority— 
church, parish, committee on religious education. 
Don’t perpetuate the farce of an election by the 
pupils. Don’t go on year after year without any 
election. There are schools where the superintendent 
was never elected. The minister asked him to serve, 
or he (or she) just did it because there was no one else. 
Some day these faithful souls fall by the wayside and 
then everything stops. There is no established way 
to get a new officer and nobody knows what to do. 
However small the school, however few the officers, 
there should be a formal election by a responsible 
body, for a definite period of service. This is the sine 
qua non of a permanent organization. Add to that a 
simple set of bylaws and adequate records, and the 
stability of a school is assured. Without such recog- 
nized and established organization the future of even 
the small school is uncertain. 

Now suppose we have our three officers. How 
absurd the roster looks beside that of the large school. 
Yet most of the work involved in a large school must 
be done in the small one. Not only must the ses- 
sion of the school be conducted, but teachers must be 
secured and trained, curriculum must be chosen, 
grading must be planned, social activities must be 
arranged, special days must be celebrated. How can 
all this be done by three officers? It can’t. But why 
expect it to be? There are from three to five teachers. 
Let officers and teachers meet once a month to plan 
and divide the work. Budget all the studies involved 
in administration and place the responsibility for 
each one with some definite person for some definite 
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time. Ask people outside the school to help. The 
Ladies’ Circle will plan the Christmas party, even if 
not one of them would attend Sunday school. Some 
one with a taste for dramatics will coach a play, if 
asked. The men who do not include Sunday school 
within their horizon will gladly pay for a sleigh-ride 
for the school. 
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It is planning that does it. It is planning that is 
necessary in the small school or in the large one. The 
small school can not have the long list of officers and 
the elaborate organization. But it can have a planned 
program and an efficient organization. It is worth all 
it costs in time and effort and patience to build up such 
an organization. 


George Ferdinand Fortier 


FTER a long, courageous fight for life the 
4| Rev. George F. Fortier passed away at his 
home in Morrisville, Vermont, early Fri- 
day morning, May 4, 1928. In the home 
he loved above any other place, among the mountains 
which were his joy and inspiration, and served by his 
untiring wife, who for many years has been a real 
help-mate, he spent his last days. Growing gradually 
weaker in body, he retained his mental faculties until 
the very last. For some months he had to give up 
traveling among the churches he served, but he kept 
in touch with all his work through a large corre- 
spondence. Meetings of the Board of Education of 
Morrisville, of which he was chairman, were held in 
his home to enable the board to have the benefit of 
his valued wisdom and counsel. His interest in his 
work never ceased and he died, as he wished, in the 
harness. 

For some years Mr. Fortier had suffered the 
weakening effects of disease. Conditions developed 
during this past winter which required long treatment 
in hospitals, first in Burlington and then in Boston. 
Through it all he maintained his courage and cheer- 
fulness, facing the facts without flinching and carry- 
ing out his plans even from the sick-room. During 
his stay in the Burlington Hospital, there occurred 
the destructive floods in Vermont. Nothing daunted, 
he kept in close touch with churches and individuals 
in his field and rendered splendid service in this 
calamity. 

George Ferdinand Fortier was born in Somer- 
ville, Mass., May 19, 1874. He was educated in the 
public schools there, graduating from the Somerville 
High School in 1893. Upon graduation he entered 
Tufts Divinity School, from which he received the 
degree of S. T. B. in 1897. He was ordained the same 
year and began his active ministry at Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. Other pastorates held were at Bethel, St. 
Albans, Northfield and Rutland, Vermont. He served 
as State Superintendent of Churches in Vermont and 
the Province of Quebec since 1909, and also as Su- 
perintendent of New Hampshire for the past few 
years. In 1909, he married Anna M. Hamilton, who, 
with one daughter, Mildred, a student in Tufts Col- 
lege, survives him. Mr. Fortier served on the school 
board at Bethel during his pastorate there, as well 
as at Morrisville. He was a member of the Knights 
of Pythias, Masons and Odd Fellows. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 6, the church at 
Morrisville was filled with friends and neighbors from 
the town, testifying to his place in the community. 
Mr. R. L. Richmond of Rutland represented the Con- 
vention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, the 
Rev. W. A. Kelley of Barre the ministers of the 


state, and the Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley the State 
Convention of New Hampshire. Beautiful floral 
tributes, from friends near and far, were massed on 
the platform and pulpit of the church. 

The service was carried out as arranged by Mr. 
Fortier, when he knew the end was near. The Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, minister of the church, read the 
Twenty-third Psalm and Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar.” Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary of the Universalist 
Convention, and representing the Board of Trustees, 
of which Mr. Fortier was a member, spoke briefly, 
offered prayer and pronounced the benediction. 

Dr. Etz said in part: 

“Nothing could be more appropriate to George F. Fortier 
than the two selections just read, one the words of the Psalmist 
of old which have long brought comfort to sorrowing hearts, the 
other from the poet of a later day as he faced the last great 
voyage of life. If we were to couple with these the words of the 
Master, ‘Well, done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,’ perhaps enough would be said. 

““We who gather here to pay our tribute of love and respect 
to him who has gone, think of him in many different ways. 

“We think of him as the man. He was honest, straight- 
forward, a clear thinker who dared to face facts and take the 
consequences. No one dictated to him as to what he should 
think and say. No one deterred him from pursuing any course 
which he believed to be right. He was unafraid when con- 
vinced that he was right. But he was broadly sympathetic and 
generous in his attitude toward others. You could differ from 
him and still be his friend. The right of freedom to think 
which he demanded for himself, he gladly granted to others. 
A simple, democratic, aggressive man whose strength many 
have shared. 

“We think of him as one who loved his home and his family. 
Shortly before returning from the hospital in Boston he said to 
me: ‘I love Morrisville more than any other place I know.’ He 
was glad to return to this town and you neighbors and friends. 
In that home so dear to him he has had the tireless and loving 
care of her who has been so long his partner, confidant and helper 
in his work. Everything possible has been done for him with 
her own hands. So the light of his life has burned out in scenes 
he loved and served to the very end by those who are left. 

“We think of him as a citizen. His broad sympathies made 
it impossible for him to be narrowly professional. Wherever he 
has lived, he has taken an active part in community life, by word 
and work inspiring others to better citizenship. Here in your 
community, his keen powers of observation and analysis of people 
have been placed at your disposal through his service on the 
School Board. Almost every one I have talked to here has 
asked: ‘How shall we ever fill his place on the Board?’ His 
service is but one example of what a busy but earnest man can 
contribute to community life. 

“Some of us think of him pre-eminently as a churchman. 
In the Universalist denomination which he served he was recog- 
nized as arare man. It might well be said of him as it was said 
of Phillips Brooks: ‘Preacher of the Word of God and Lover of 
Mankind.’ He was an effective preacher, a preacher of insight, 
of imagination, of real conviction. He was a lover of mankind, 
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hence a real pastor who left his impress on the lives of his parish- 
joners. He was a competent administrator and leader of men. 
In his position as State Superintendent of Churches in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, he was recognized as an invaluable or- 
ganizer and inspirer of churches and ministers alike. 

“No man in our church knew or understood better the prob- 
lems of the church in the smaller communities than he, and no 
one helped to solve these problems better than he. In addition 
to his other duties and responsibilities he was elected last October 
as a Trustee of the General Convention. He felt he had some- 
thing of value to contribute to that Board, but his increasing 
illness prevented him from any active participation. His fellow 
Trustees are to meet to-morrow and it will be with a sense: of 
distinct loss. That they valued his possible services may be 
realized when I tell you that his going creates five vacancies on 
various committees and commissions to which he had been ap- 
pointed. 

“His church was first with him. Others of us might frankly 
disagree with him and his conclusions. We were always com- 
pelled to recognize his ability, his experience, his honest thought 
and his sincere motives. He has made a permanent contribution 
to the church he loved. 

“But when all this has been said, it is but mean and vain 
compared with the life he lived. His life itself preached. The 
faith and hope he frequently gave to others remained with him. 
He knew the comfort wherewith he comforted others. All too 
frequently we can give courage and strength to others, but our- 
selves fail when the supreme test comes to us. Not so with him. 
Just before he left Boston this last time, I spent an hour with 
him. He knew his condition. He knew the possibilities before 
him. He discussed them calmly, fearlessly, with faith not only 
unshaken but strengthened. 

“The basis of that faith was the conviction which has al- 
ways been central in his preaching—the overruling power of a 
God of love. Thus he came to know that 

‘Life is ever Lord of death 
And Love can never lose its own.’ 


To the very end he was one who 


‘Never doubted clouds would break 
And every winter turn to spring.’ 


“Thus we pay our tribute to a beloved friend who has gone 
into the valley of the shadow of death, unafraid; who has put 
out to sea in the sure faith that he shall see his Pilot face to face 
when he has crossed the bar. 

“So we close as we began. 
thou good and faithful servant. 
Lord.’ ” 


Interment was in the Morrisville Cemetery on a 
sloping hillside, facing the mountains. Dr. Etz pro- 
nounced the benediction, which was all the committal 


service Mr. Fortier desired. 
* * * 


OUR FELLOW MEN ARE STARVING 


To Men and Women of Good-Will: 
Of one fact about China we are absolutely cer- 


George F. Fortier, “Well done, 
Enter thou into the joy of thy 


tain. 
The ordinary American feels a good deal con- 
fused regarding political conditions and military 
conditions in the Orient, but he has no doubt that 
there has been a dreadful famine in western Shantung 
and the adjoining territory, resulting in misery and 
death for untold thousands of helpless men, women 
and children. 

This famine is in no way connected with the 
present civil war and for that sad struggle these 
starving victims are in no way responsible. 

The situation is so serious that the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches in Americafis to make’a”general appeal 
for succor. 
We approve this effort to give our Christianity a 
practical expression and we urge a generous response. 
John van Schaick, Jr., 
Frederick W. Betts, 
George E. Huniley, 


Commission on National and International Relief, 
Universalist General Convention. 


Boston, Mass., May 15, 1928. 


* * * 


THE GREATEST CALAMITY SINCE THE WORLD WAR 
William R. Johnson* 

The appalling famine in China is the direst calamity that 
has come upon the earth since the World War. The Japanese 
earthquake, or even the Mississippi fiood, terrible as these were, 
sinks into insignificance as compared with the terrible suffering 
which millions are enduring at this time in Shantung and neigh- 
boring territory. 

For three generations and more, the Christian Church in 
America has been preaching Christianity in China. The work 
done by missionaries and through mission hospitals and schools 
has had no small part in rousing China from the somnolence of 
the past and in bringing about the renaissance through which 
China is now passing. The churches that have backed this mis- 
sionary program now face a supreme test of the doctrine which 
they have so long preached. The time has come for a quick and 
large scale adaptation of their program to immediate needs. 
It is useless to preach Christianity and to refuse to feed the 
millions of those who are starving in the territory immediately 
adjacent to numerous mission compounds. The doctrine of 
him who, through pity, fed the hungry can not be successfully 
preached unless, in such a calamity as this, compassion compels 
the church to feed the starving. 

Every day reports that come from Shantung indicate that 
conditions are worse than previously reported. A recent dis- 
patch from an official investigator doubles the previous estimates 
of the China International Famine Relief Commission, with 
headquarters in Peking, in charge of relief measures in Shantung; 
and indicates that relief measures required should be on a scale 
approaching those adopted in Europe following the war. 

The last radiogram to hand from Shantung is as follows: 
“Precise facts and figures about the famine are very difficult to 
obtain, owing to the immense area affected and the present dis- 
turbed communications, but it is quite evident that the situa- 
tion, to be adequately handled, calls for relief measures equivalent 
to those adopted in dealing with post-war Europe. It would take 
an army of trained investigators several months to collect accu- 
rate statistics, but after several days of exhaustive and exhausting 
inquiry in various responsible quarters, investigators of the Na- 
tional Campaign Committee, China Famine Relief, reached the 
conclusion that at least ten million are destitute among the 
Shantungese. Of this total. which is nearly a fourth of the pro- 
vincial population, three millions are emigrating to other proy- 
inces or roving Shantung in search of food, two millions are 
starving in their homes, while a majority of the remaining five 
millions are reduced to a diet of grass roots, bran, chaff, ete. It 
will be another fifty days before the meager spring crops are 
harvested. It is feared that between two and three millions will 
die before grain is garnered, unless relief is given at once. - Prob- 
ably it is already too late in the day to save many of these lives, 
but something useful might be done if a million dollars could be 
placed at the immediate disposal of the Shantung International 
Famine Relief Committee, which to-day spent the last cent of 
its available funds.” 


*The Rey. William R. Johnson is Executive Secretary of 
the National Committee China Famine Relief, 419 4th Ave., 
New York City. 
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Somethin’ Like 


A One-Act Play 
Sheldon Shepard 


The scene is the “front room” of a country cabin in the 
“backwoods’’ mountain district. In the center of the room is 
a rough table with cheap dishes set for three people. There is 
no cloth on the table, but a cheap worn cover is thrown over all 
the dishes. A Bible lies by the plate on the left side of the table. 
Two kitchen chairs are in place, one just behind the table and 
another at its left. Another chair is down at the left toward the 
audience, and still another is against the wall down at the right. 

A fireplace in the left wall has a tea-kettle hanging over the 
fire. (Fireplace may be eliminated in simple productions.) 
Against the back wall is a box on which are a wash-pan and a 
bucket of water. There is a dipper in the bucket. A few dishes 
and pans are in other boxes stacked against the back wall to the 
left. A towel hangs from a nail in the back wall. A door to the 
right leads into the yard, and presumably one to the left leads 
into the other room, though it is not used. 

The time is late afternoon, and the room is filled with a 
gentle, warm light. 

The Characters 


Pap Stokes, a rough mountaineer of forty or fifty. 

Mom Stokes, his wife. 

Buddy Stokes, their son, a boy in his early teens, or nearly 
there. 

At the rise of curtain: Pap Stokes is discovered sitting in the 
chair down at the left. He wears old, dark clothes. With his 
elbows on his knees and his face buried in his hands, he is the 
picture of woe. A red bandana handkerchief hangs from his 
hands. In a moment he leans back and sighs, then leans forward 
again. Mom Stokes comes in from the right with some sticks of 
wood in her large apron. She wears the kind of dress known as 
a “mother hubbard,’”’ and an old-fashioned sun-bonnet. She 
stops and looks at pap, then goes to the fireplace and puts the 
wood on the floor. She goes to the basin, washes her hands, and 
wipes them on her apron as she comes around to the right and 
speaks to pap. 

Mom: Pap. (Thereis no response.) Pap. (He looks up at 
her.) Ain’t ye goin’ to eat nothin’? (He shakes his head and 
buries his face again.) Ye better eat suthin’, pap. Ye’ll feel 
better. (There is no response. She goes back, takes the wash-pan 
to the door and throws out the water, then replaces the pan on 
the box.) Come on en’ wash yer face. It’ll make ye feel so much 
better. (Pap gets up and goes back to the pan and pours some 
water into it. Mom removes her bonnet and places it on the 
mantel at the left, then comes back to the right of the table 
and removes the cover. She stands with it in her hands during 
the next few speeches.) Thar ain’t no use frettin’ an’ worryin’ 
all the time. 

Pap: (Turning toward her.) I cain’t help it, mom. 
help it. : 

Mom: Wall, she war my gal too, warn’t she? 

Pap: Ef only we hadn’t a let her go away to thet school. 
Thet is the cause uv the hull business. Thet’s whar she got all 
her notions ergin religion. 

Mom: Susan warn’t ergin religion. You hearn her say thet 
many a time. 

Pap: Yep, I hearn her say it. But she wuz, wuzn’t she? 
She wouldn’t acknowledge the blood, would she? 

Mom: Wall, no, she wouldn’t. 

Pap: Then, ef she wouldn’t acknowledge the blood, ain’t she 
damned? 

Mom: No, Pap Stokes, she ain’t. Thet girl wuz good, en 
she ain’t damned, en don’t ye ever say no sech thing ergin. 

Pap: Ye ask the parson en see what he says. I don’t know 
what kind uy a funeral we kin give her. 
his face and hands.) 

Mom: (Positively.) I don’t keer what the parson says. 


I cain’t 


(He turns and washes 


I know better. (She folds the table cover and takes it over to 
the mantel, then turns to pap.) I don’t rightly understand it, 
but I know she ain’t. There’s suthin’ tells me. 

Pap: That’s blasphemy, mom. The parson knows more 
erbout it than ye do. Besides it’s in the Bible—he that believeth 
not is damned already. (He takes the towel and begins to dry 
his face and hands.) O mom, don’t add blasphemy to my woes. 

Mom: (Coming over to him.) I’m sorry, pap. I don’t 
want to hurt ye any more. But she wuz so good, wuzn’t she? 

Pap: She shore wuz. They ain’t never been a better girl in 
this country, parson’s ner nobody’s. 

Mom: She wuz good to her mom and her pap. 

Pap: (About to weep.) Yep. 

Mom: En Buddy would a died fer her. En everybody in 
these here parts loved her, because she wuz always a doin’ 
suthin’ fer somebody. 

Pap: (Hangs up his towel and walks around right of table 
to the front as he speaks.) Yep. Thet wuz one thing I didn’t 
hev no mind ergin in the school; she wuz allers a sayin’ that she 
wuz so glad she went and larnt so many ways to help the folks— 
her own folks, she called ’em. 

Mom: (With a kind of victory in her voice.) 
never made a better girl. 

Pap: (Woefully as he sits again in the chair down left.) But 
she wuzn’t saved! 

Mom: (Coming around to the right of him.) Ef she wuzn’t 
what kind uv people is, will ye tell me? 

Pap: Them thet gits under the blood uv the lamb. En she 
would uy, ef she hadn’t uv gone away to thet school. 

Mom: She warn’t afraid to die. En she says, “Many man- 
sions in the Father’s house,” jest afore she went. I tell ye I 
ain’t afeard fer her. Now come on, pap, ye ought to eat suthin’. 
Ye ain’t et all day. (She goes to the fireplace and stoops to get 
the kettle.) 

Pap: No, I cain’t eat none. (He gets up and walks over to 
the right.) She got me all mixed up them last days. Talkin’ 
erbout the body couldn’t be resurrected. The body all crumbles 
back to dust, she says. En she said, ‘“‘What erbout the bodies 
they had in the medical school up thar en cut all to pieces? En 
what erbout them thet lost a leg or a arm at Lookout Mountain? 
How wuz they ever goin’ ter git the parts uv the body back to- 
gether ergin?’’ En just before she died, too. I tell ye I am thet 
upset I’ll never be right ergin. 

Mom: Now, pap, it did sound kinder reasonable, didn’t it? 

Pap: (Slowly and timidly.) Y-e-p, it did. Thet’s what 
terrifies me. Thet I should be tempted frum the way uv the 
Lord. (He turns toward mom so that he is at the right of the 
table and she facing him directly opposite. He speaks positively 
and with great emotion.) It’s the work of the devil; thet’s what 
itis. En he’s after our souls, too. But he shain’t have’em. He 
shain’t, I tell ye. En ye, mom, ye’re a sidin’ with her right now. 

Mom: (Positively.) Yep, Pap Stokes, I am. 

Pap: Ergin God? 

Mom: Wall, ef God’s ergin her, then he’s ergin me, en I’m 
ergin him! 

Pap: Oh, Gawd fergive us. Gawd fergive us. En Buddy, 
what erbout him? Air ye a goin’ ter raise him in this blas- 
phemy? 

Mom: I don’t rightly know erbout Buddy. He’s grievin’ 
somethin’ terrible fer her. 

Pap: Yep, he’s a grievin’ fer her. 

Mom: En more because they’ll say she ain’t saved. 

Pap: But what’s he a goin’ ter be like, raised in this house? 
(He crosses and sits in the chair at the left.) Shore, the wrath 
uv God will be erginst us. 

Buddy: (Is heard outside singing gaily, ‘‘Oh, Susanna,”’ or 
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similar song. He sings until he comes in and speaks to mom.) 

Pap: What’s that? 

Mom: (Goes to door and looks out.) Wall, I never! 

Pap: Is it him? 

Mom: Yep. 

Pap: A singin’ jest like thar wuzn’t nuthin’ wrong! 

Mom: Lawsy ef he ain’t. A singin’ jest like he used to 
when thar wuzn’t nuthin’ wrong. 

Pap: What’s come over the world? What’s got into things? 

Mom: (Tries to silence Buddy by signals, but he sings 
until he bursts in radiant with some new-found happiness.) 

Buddy: ’Tain’t so! ’Tain’t so, mom. (He rushes around 
to pap.) 

Mom: What isit, Buddy? 

Buddy: Pap. Pap. ’Tain’tso. 

Pap: (Sternly.) What do ye mean? 

Buddy: ’Tain’t so erbout sis. She ain’t damned. She 
ain’t! 

Pap: (Rising.) Buddy, what’s come over ye? Whar do 
ye git this nonsense? Ain’t ye read it many a time in the Word 
uv God? (He picks up the Bible from the table as he speaks.) 
Air ye afeard to face the truth? 

Buddy: No, pap, I ain’t. But they is sometimes when the 
truth air what gits hold uv ye, so thet ye cain’t believe nothin’ 
else, in spite of what folks says. 

Pap: En what’s come over ye since ye been gone? Air yea 
child uv the Devil, too? (Puts Bible back on the table.) 

Mom: Wait, pap, en let’s see what he has ter say. Come 
here, honey. (She sits in the chair at the right. She faces 
toward the left, Buddy standing in front of her facing the au- 
dience. Pap walks disconsolately over to the fireplace. There is 
a pause.) Now, honey, tell yore mom all erbout it. 

Buddy: They wuz a feller down at the mill, en they wuz all 
a makin’ me cry erbout sis bein’ dead, en not belongin’ ter the 
church, en gittin’ them highferlutin’ notions et school so she 
wuzn’t saved. En I wuz a cryin’-— 

Mom: (Drawing him to her.) Aw, mom’s pore boy! 

Pap: Who wuz it, Buddy? Lem Cobb en them millhands? 
Wall, they’d better leave ye alone. What right hev they— 
But what can we say? What can we say? (He sits in chair 
back of table.) 

Mom: Yep, honey, what then? 

Buddy: Wall, I got hot, en I told ’em my sister wuz better ’n 
them, en the church en the parson, too. (Pap is shocked at this, 
but mom seems somewhat elated at it.) En Lem he says, ‘“‘I guess 
she wuz better’n God, too.’’ En I says, “Ef God would take 
a good girl like her en burn her ferever, cause she wuz honest 
en done what she saw, then I sez she wuz better’n him!” 

Pap: (Rising and threatening.) Buddy Stokes, do ye 
know what ye air a sayin’? 

Mom: Hush now, pap, en let him tell what happened. 

Buddy: En this feller wuz a standin’ thar. 

Pap: Who wuz he? 

Buddy: Don’ know. Never seen him afore. He sez to me, 
“Sonny,” he sez, “ye air right.” 

Mom: (Astonished, but not sorry.) He did! 

Pap: Blasphemy! Blasphemy! I tell ye suthin’ terrible 
is a comin’ to this here land. It is the days that wuz ter 
come. 

Buddy: He says ef God wuz like thet, we ought ter be ergin 
him. We ought ter hate ’im. 

Pap: (Almost in a rage.) Stop it! Stop it! Why, this 
is turrible. I won’t hearnomoreuvit. Sech blasphemy ergainst 
the Almighty shain’t be spoke in this here house. 

f= Mom: (She goes over to pap, while Buddy sits in her chair.) 
Now, pap, ye’re all upset ercount o’ her en ercount ye ain’t et. 
Let Buddy tell us all erbout it. 

Buddy: He says God loves us. 

Pap: En course he does. Ain’t thet what the parson says? 
Ain’t it what the Bible says? Ain’t it what I’ve raised ye to 
believe? Ain’t it what the church stands fer? 

Buddy: (He rises and goes toward them, speaking with a 
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boy’s great love, almost to tears.) Wall, how could he love us 
en send my sister to be punished ferever en ever? 

Mom: Yes, pap, don’t ye see? We been a sayin’ all the 
time thet God is love, en we ain’t been believin’ it at all. 

Buddy: Thet’s what this feller says. 

Pap: But— But— 

Mom: Don’t ye believe God loves ye, pap? 

Pap: Yep, Ido. En course I do. 

Mom: En don’t he love sis, too? 
Don’t he, pap? 

Pap: (He has never thought of it in just this way before, 
and he speaks rather uncertainly.) Y-e-p. Fin course he does. 
Fn course he does. (Slowly and thoughtfully as though some- 
what aware of the conclusions which must follow.) Yep, he 
shore does. More’n we do. 

Mom: Then he ain’t a goin’ ter raise her up to eternal tor- 
ment. 

Buddy: This here feller says she don’t hey ter be raised up 
—thet she’s a livin’ now. 

Mom: Now?. 

Pap: A livin’ now? 

Buddy: He says it ain’t yer body thet lives on. Thet it 
goes to the earth en stays thar. But thet ain’t ye. It’s yer 
mind, yer thoughts, yer heart, en ye live on. Same as when yer 
body gits sick, yer soul ain’t. : 

Pap: But it says, ““The resurrection uv the body.’”’ 

Buddy: Don’t it say there is a natural body en there is a 
spiritual body, er somethin’ like thet? Thet’s what the feller 
said. 

Pap: Why—why, mom, ef he wuz right, then sis wuz right. 
Et wouldn’t uv hurt her religion none ter think what she thought 
erbout the body. 

Mom: It didn’t hurt her religion, pap. 

Pap: (Not convinced, but turning the thought over in his 
mind.) She’s a livin’ now. Now. (He pauses, while the fear 
born of life-long convictions takes hold of him.) Ef she’s a livin’ 
now she’s in torment. 

Mom: Pap! 

Buddy: She ain’t! 


(There is no answer.) 


The man said God ain’t ever goin’ to 
eternally damn anybody, en I believe he is right. Leastways 
not my sister, even ef she ain’t saved in the church. (He goes 
around and sits back of the table as though that were final.) 

Mom: Would ye do it to her, pap? Would ye? 

Pap: Do what? ’ 

Mom: Damn her ferever en ever? 

Pap: Why, en course I wouldn’t. Ye know I wouldn’t. 
Ain’t I always been a good pap ter her? What do ye mean, 
mom? Pore little sis, that spent all her time a helpin’ us en 
helpin’ everybody else that needed her. Pap’s little gal. I 
wouldn’t hev no harm come to ye. Pap’s little gal. 

Mom: Well, pap, don’t yer suppose God is ez good ez ye 
are? (Pap is spellbound by the question; there is a tense silence; 
he looks unseeing into the distance. Mom speaks reverently.) 
Ef ye bein’ evil know how to give good gifts to yore children, 
how much more shell yore Heavenly Father give good things to 
them that ask him. 4 

Pap: (In silence walks over to the right of stage and sits, 
while the others watch him.) Don’t ye suppose God is ez good 
ez yeare? But God hez ter be jest. 

Mom: It shore ain’t jest to punish somebody ferever en 
ever fer somethin’ they done. En it shore wouldn’t be jest ter 
punish sis et all. Her so sweet en pure en good. 

Pap: (He is still talking to himself, all the inertia of long- 
accepted opinions resisting the force of a new truth he has seen.) 
Ain’t God ez good ez Iam? He shore knows I wouldn’t do it. 
I wouldn’t do it. I wouldn’t do it ter nobody. Ain’t God ez 
goodezI am? (To the others.) But what erbout the church— 
all uv ’em—all uv the churches says— 

Buddy: Naw they don’t, pap. This feller he says he ber- 
longs ter a church en they wouldn’t say no sech awful things er- 
bout God. He says they love him too much. En they know 
he wouldn’t do no sech things. 
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Mom: (With the thrill of a great relief to her stricken heart.) 
O pap, I knew it! I knew it! Somehow I jest kinder knew it. 
She ain’t lost ferever. 

Buddy: (Coming down and speaking directly and positively 
to pap.) Nawsirree, pap. En he says ef anybody wuz to accuse 
ye uv bein’ ez mean ez ye say God is, ye would be fightin’ mad. 

Pap: (Rising.) But I — mom, you — Oh, I — 

Mom. (Coming to him.) Don’t yer heart tell ye it is so, 
pap? 

Pap: Yep. I want it ter be. But it ain’t what we’ve been 
believin’. En it’s hard to go ergin what the church hez teached 
yer all yore life. (He walks across to the left, speaking to him- 
self.) She’s a livin’ now en she ain’t a goin’ ter be damned. It 
shore would be comfortin’. En, Buddy, did ye say he belongs to 
a church en thet the church teaches it? 

Buddy: Yes, sirree. 

Pap: Wall, thet must be a comfortin’ church. Wouldn’t 
et be grand ef et wuz true en everybody knowed it? Thet God 
loves us so much he’s a goin’ ter do what a lovin’ father would 
do? Ye wouldn’t be afraid uv him then. What is this feller’s 
church, Buddy? 

Buddy: He says it’s the —aw—the—aw, I don’t remember. 

Pap: I shore would like ter know. ’Pears like et would be a 
helpin’ church. 

Buddy: Oh, here. I forgot. He wrote it down fer me. 
It’s the (as he reads) the—Uni-ver-sal—Universalist. (With a 
labored pronunciation.) ' 

Mom: (With favor.) 
where. 

Pap: (Inthesame manner.) Yepit does. (Then his whole 
manner changes as he remembers how he has heardit.), Oh, I know. 
Thet is the folks the parson said wuz infidels. Thet’sit. I might 
a knowed it. Thet’s what. He says they’re damned because 
they don’t believe in Hell. 

Mom: (With a ringing challenge growing out of the threat 
to the great relief that has just come to her soul.) Pap, what ye 
want ter believe in Hell fer? 

Pap: Yer don’t understand. It’s in the book. En the 
preacher says it. En the church teaches it. En I am goin’ 
ter stand by Hell. 

Buddy: Wall, I ain’t! 

Pap: (Crossing to center.) Buddy, be keerful uv yore soul! 

Mom: En what erbout sis, pap? Is she a goin’ thar ferever 
en ever? 

Buddy: Nawsheain’t! En I’m with the feller. 

Pap: O God help me. God help me. 

Mom: (Tenderly.) Pap, ain’t et jes’ because ye don’t 
want ter change yore mind? Ain’t ye afeared uv what the par- 
son en the folks will say? Ain’t it jes’ because ye don’t want 
ter git away from what ye hev been teached? 

Pap: Y-e-p. I reckon thet’s it. I shore wouldn’t punish 
nobody ferever. (He puts out his hand and touches mom’s 
tenderly as he speaks, looking away from her.) I shore wouldn’t 
do nothin’ ter hurt a gal like sis et all. En the Book, it does say 
that God loves us more then a father does his childern. En he 
loves her more then I do, en he will be better ter her than I would. 
(Turns to her with a sobbing joy in his voice.) Wouldn’t et be a 
comfortin’ faith? Wouldn’t et make everybody love God like 
a father—ter know he wuz a treatin’ us like one? (The conviction 
grows in his disturbed soul.) God, ye air better’n any us uv. 
Ye know how I loved my little gal. En, God, ef ye love her 
more’n I do ye will be good ter her. She’s safer with ye then 
she would be with me. O God, ef ye will save her, I’m willin’ 
ter be a—a— 

Mom: Never mind the name, pap. Git it in yer heart. 

Pap: Yep. In my heart. Thet’s whar it is. No matter 
what ye try to think ye cain’t git it out uv thar. Only we ain’t 
never knowed no religion thet helped us ter know him thet away. 

Buddy: Say, pap, thet’s a religion thet I say is somethin’ 
like! 


Seems ter me I’ve hearn that some- 


Quick Curtain. 


DR. REESE TO LOMBARD ALUMNI 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of Lombard College, has 
issued a bulletin to the Lombard alumni announcing the recent 
gift of $250,000 additional endowment from the American Uni- 
tarian Association and outlining other imperative needs of the 
college as follows: 

1. A library building and funds for the purchase of new 
books. 

2. A dormitory for boys. 

8. An assembly hall to replace the third floor hall now used 
for public meetings. 

4. Five additional houses for professors. 

5. Additional scholarship endowment of $100,000. 

6. Additional endowment for operating expenses and pro- 
fessors’ salaries of at least $250,000. 

The president adds: ‘‘You will, of course, keep these needs 
in mind, contribute to them from time to time, and solicit the 
interest of generous friends. But the aim of this message is not 
primarily financial. Its chief purpose is to inform you of the 
present good fortune of the school in receiving the generous as- 
sistance of new friends. Also, as the new president, I personally 
greet you and pledge my best endeavor to build a greater Lom- 
bard. So let us continue the noble tradition of the college, add 
somewhat to its quality, and greatly extend its usefulness.”’ 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Mountain Tops 


We were sailing toward Athens, and our ship Plowed the 
Waves that were already Furrowed by the keels of the ships of 
Xerxes when he met the Greeks at Salamis. And it was 
winter. 

And a lady came up and stood nigh me as I was on deck, 
and she inquired of me, saying, What is that which I see that is 
White upon the tops of the Mountains? 

And I answered, Madame, that is Snow. 

And she replied, I thought that it must be Snow, but they 
told me it was Greece. 

And she departed, well content because she had been cor- 
rect in her opinion that it was Snow. 

And I wondered what she would be getting out of her 
journey to distant and classick lands. For her, Homer sang in 
vain, and Sappho’s songs of love had small meaning, and all 
that Phidias wrought and Plato taught were of very little sig- 
nificance. She might have seen Snow at home and have had no 
illusion about its being Greece. 

Now this have I discovered in such going to and fro as I 
have done in the earth, that those people who merely hurry from 
one spot on the earth’s surface unto another spot, do not of 
necessity travel. They merely depart from one place and arrive 
at another. And so far as anything they learn is concerned, 
they might as well have stayed where they were. 

For there is not very much that travel can do for one who 
hath not already traversed the High Roads of Anticipation. 

Wherefore do I remember that in the olden time one of the 
singers who wrote Songs that are in the Bible said, Blessed is the 
man in whose heart are the Highways of Zion. And I do not 
suppose that he or the men he had in mind had traveled the 
rough Roads that led his blistered feet unto the Holy city, but 
if he had gone there he would have felt at home, because he had 
traveled those ways in his heart. 

Now I have climbed the slope of the Parthenon many times, 
and have walked up the rugged steps of Mars Hill where Paul 
preached, and have stood at Marathon and Thermopylae, and 
never have felt a stranger there. Yea, I think though I had 
never been there, these places would have been a part of my na- 
tive soil. And I know men and women who have not been there 
at all who are at home there in their hearts, and who are in no 
manner of confusion as to what they see upon the mountain 
tops. 

For the high places of life are the elevations of the heart. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ALLITERATIVE AT LEAST 


To-the Editor of the Leader: 
Your paper contains nothing that interests me. You try to 
be middling and have succeeded quite well in being muddling. 
Please erase my name from your mailing list. 
J.E. June. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


* * 


AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader has been in our family so many years 
it seems like an old friend, and previous to that my grandmother 4 
who was an ardent Universalist, had the Gospel Banner. I enjoy 
the Cruisings very much and hope they may continue. Perhaps 
I feel more interest in them, as, having spent the winter of 1926 
in Washington, D. C., I had the privilege of listening to the 
editor on Easter Sunday. 

I wish to extend greetings to the Leader and its efficient 
staff from the good old ‘‘Pine Tree State,’’ and best wishes for 
a prosperous year. 

Harriet M. Nickerson. 

Searsport, Maine. 


* * 


SOUND DOCTRINE AND COMMON SENSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who himself believes that capital punishment even- 
tually will be abolished, and who does not accept it as a perma- 
nent method of “‘punishment”’ in civilized society, I would point 
out how easy it is to refer to the Sermon on the Mount as au- 
thority for almost any idea held by those who advocate certain 
reforms dear to them, and often desirable, for that matter. 

However, what about the possibility of diverse interpreta- 
tions? I have heard the well-known saying of Jesus upon the 
Sabbath being made for man and not man for the Sabbath in- 
terpreted in exactly opposite ways. To both of these interpre- 
tations plenty of reasons were made and each was sure of the 
correctness of his interpretation. 

So it may be a matter of interpretation. Beyond this there 
is also another vital qualification to be taken into account, but 
which usually is not so taken. The Sermon on the Mount may 
be taken, I believe, for the best sermon ever preached: Grant- 
ing this, whether preached at one time, or whether gathered to- 
gether by the compiler from sayings at different times and occa- 
sions into one sermon, matters little; Jesus of Nazareth proclaimed 
principles of action, not rules. Here is where the dead hand of 
literalism, of the letter against the spirit, accomplishes its devas- 
tating work through the ages of Christian thought. 

The quotation of Scripture texts has ever been of untold 
danger and mischief, either by ignoring the context, or by ap- 
plying the apparent words of the quotation to almost any situa- 
tion where the words seem to apply as a specific line of action 
or of meaning. 

The one quoting the text is exceedingly apt to read into the 
words what he unconsciously wills or wishes to take out. Jesus 
taught principles in a large and comprehensive way, we may 
maintain with reason. When we come to specific rules and to 
specific lines of action, interpretation is necessary, and even here 
is determined often by the experience of the race in a develop- 
ing civilization. This paragraph may well apply to peace be- 
tween nations, to the Volstead Act under the 18th Amendment, 
to woman suffrage, etc. 

& I would not undertake to say what Jesus of Nazareth would 
teach upon these questions if he were in America of this century. 
Personally, I favor all of the above mentioned laws and move- 
ments; but to quote ‘Scripture’ to bolster up any of these 
modern measures would mean in all probability taking out what 
had been put in beforehand. 

The difficulty of abolishing war, for example, comes in as to 


the methods. I believe that ultimately war will be abolished, 
probably by some method of outlawry by international action. 
But I have no pet method of accomplishing this result. I do 
not know how war will be abolished. For the salvation of our 
modern civilization it will have to be accomplished, I have strong 
hopes it will be accomplished; but it will not be done by quot- 
ing texts of Scripture. 

Mr. Editor, these words are simply the reactions of one of 
your readers who was “‘brought up”’ to believe that Universalism 
and Unitarianism are doctrines of the pit, not of heaven, but 
who changed his mind later. He does not shrink at the “DU”’ 
before his name in the Year Book, and thinks that if the law 
lags behind custom of years’ standing, like the case of Dr. Jo- 
honnot, of good Bates College (like myself), it were better to 
bring up the law to a working custom that has become a new 
law. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 

MARVIN HAILS CUTLER AS ANOTHER MOSES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Found at last! A Moses to lead the Universalists out of the 
sea of doubt and doldrums. M.S. Cutler of East Jaffrey, N. H. 
I venture to say he represents 99 per cent of those who still like 
to call themselves Universalists. I believe the tail has been 
wagging the dog long enough. 

My hat is off to Cutler of New Hampshire. 
increase. 

Let’s have a Five Year Program of articles like his! 

C. R. Marvin. 


May his tribe 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


* * 


OUR ASTOUNDING TEMERITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in receipt of the marked copy of April 28 of the Chris- 
tian Leader containing a reprint of my letter to Miss Adams, on 
page 531. 

Thank you so much. I really did not think you would 
have the temerity to publish that letter. Inasmuch as your 
circulation is largely influenced by the editorial policy of the 
Christian Leader, the letter will have little effect amongst them. 

In the commentary of the editor, it states that “the sig- 
nificant thing is that the radicals who are attacked make no 
complaint.’’ This is indeed significant. It is significant in view 
of the fact that the radicals attacked can not make any denial 
whatsoever of their activities. The majority of them know 
exactly what they are doing. They are by no means imbeciles 
and therefore are doubly responsible for their activities. 

If Miss Adams is an anti-pacifist, as you so state, it is more 
than passing strange that she upholds those religious repre- 
sentatives who are the foremost leaders in the attack upon na- 
tional defense, our government, and our institutions and tradi- 
tions. One can not be anti-pacifist and at the same time endorse 
Harry F. Ward and his colleagues. 

You state that the demand for Miss Adams’s article has 
been so wide that you had to reprint an edition in pamphlet 
form. I neglected to say in my letter to Miss Adams that the 
second edition of “Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists,’’ just recently 
off the press, is almost exhausted and a third edition is in course 
of preparation. 

It is also significant from our point of view that the heaviest 
demand for ‘Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists’ has been from 
churchmen who have endorsed the book and encouraged the 
wide distribution of it among religious leaders. 

Strange as it may seem, the only criticisms that we have re- 
ceived have been from members of the so-called militarist class. 
Perhaps you can account for this. 

It has shown us clearly that the radical ministerial element 
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is indeed in a minority in the United States, but from the noise 
that they make and the publicity that they get, they appear to 
the bystander to be in a large majority; but such is ever the case 
with the radical minorities. They always give the impression 
of much greater strength because of their vocal exercising. 

I note that one Ella E. Bartlett regrets that you are not 
among the elect. Permit me to assure you that in the event of 
another like publication you, no doubt, would be classified 
among the so-called elect. You are rapidly winning your spurs 
for such classification. 

N.E. Hewitt. 
The Constructive Educational Pub. Co. ( Not Inc.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


MAKE PEOPLE THINK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not say too much in praise of the Leader and your edi- 
torials. I will mention afew that are among the best I ever read. 
“The Daughters—It Is to Laugh,’ ‘Unemployment,’ ‘“‘The Oil 
Scandals,’ and ‘‘The Best and the Worst of the South.’”’ The 
paper is simply great in every respect, but the editorials all 
appeal to me. I am an old member of the S. A. R. and Mrs. 
Hammond of the D. A. R., and I think I am as patriotic as every 
good American should be, but I believe in a free press and free 
speech first, last and all the time. The only way to make progress 
is to stir up the dry bones and get people to thinking. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * 


STIMULATING OUR NEUROKYME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am quite surprised to find myself the author of the article 
entitled ‘‘The Ferry Beach Reunion” appearing in your issue of 
April 23. True, indeed, I did write something of the sort for 
the Leader, but I must insist that it was something of the sort. 

Upon refiection I am willing to admit that my original 
article was, perhaps, a trifle too playful for the occasion. Yet I 
am sure you have not improved it in the least by a series of sen- 
tence and paragraph amputations from beginning to end and 
alterations of content. I should much have preferred to have 
received a letter from you to the effect that my article was too 
long or too frisky or not in its present form acceptable for print- 
ing in your columns, than to have you print such an unsatisfac- 
tory revision of your own making. At least the humor in my 
original article was intended to be harmless. It was about friends 
for the reading of friends, and the quips were thought to be of the 
kind that ‘‘bite like lambs, not wolves.’ 

It is part of a minister’s education provided by the world of 
fact to become toughened to the bizarre and inane renditions 
of his articles which frequently appear in the daily press. He 
learns to laugh and not to tear his hair when, after spending an 
hour or so perfecting a brief of his Sunday’s sermon, it appears 
in the morning paper so most completely out of joint. 

The editing of a carefully prepared article by “‘somebody in 
the office’? is heartrending until one is case-hardened by ex- 
perience. : 

However, this is of the daily press. Does not one think it 
might be otherwise of a religious journal? My family has taken 
the Leader ever since I can remember. That goes back twenty- 
eight years any way. Now you shake my faith. Are you, after 
all, ‘just like the rest of them?” 

The question, don’t you see, is really quite deep. Are the 
articles which appear in the Leader reliable or not? Are the 
sermons, the articles, the write-ups, your own “‘Cruisings,’’ the 
reports, actually the product of their announced authors, or are 
they cut down and revised and rewritten and made to order by 
your ‘‘office?’’ 

What are you giving us all the time in the Leader, ‘“‘hash” 
that has been made and cooked in the Publishing House, or the 
real stuff from the contributors? 

This ought to be the subject of an editorial. I like to read 
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your editorials, so I hope it will not bounce off the periphery of 
your imagination but will stimulate your neurokyme to push 
enthusiastically the facile pen—or keyboard. 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Princeton University, April 27, 1928. 

* * 
A CHRISTIAN MINISTER QUESTIONS US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May the Lord richly bless you in all your good work. Not 
as a criticism but for information, I write you this brief letter. 

I am one of the ministers of the Christian Church to whom 
you are sending your paper for three months. I was ordained 
at a Christian Conference, August, 1874. 

I am pleased with the article in the March 24th number 
giving us some needed light upon the propaganda of Soviet 
Russia. 

What I wish to ask now is that I may know your position, 
as a church. 

What is the meaning of article 5 in the principles of your 
church—‘‘The final harmony of all souls with God?”’ 

Do you believe with the Catholics in purgatory, punishment 
after death until there is a just retribution of sin? What Bible 
have we for that? : 

Again. Does John 5:24, “He that heareth my word and 
believeth on him that sent me hath the everlasting life and shall 
not come into condemnation,” etc., make it evident that one 
accepting that statement of Christian perfect faith, should he 
die, would go immediately into eternal and glorious. life with 


Christ? Thanking you in advance, 
Yours for Christ and humanity, 
Albert Godley. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


We are grateful for the blessing of this devout minister. 
Universalists base belief about the future on faith in the ‘‘Mighty 
Power and Boundless Love of God.”’ Christ taught that there is 
“One God and Father of all.’’ Our inner light strengthens this 
faith. If there is a God of Limitless Love and Power, the future 
of every individual is sure. The punishments of God, the win- 
ning love of God, in time or in eternity, will succeed in bringing 
back evey wanderer. Universalists do not usually cite isolated 
texts, but rest their case on the broad sweep of scripture. The 
Parables of the Lost Sheep, Lost Piece of Silver, and the Prodigal 
Son reveal God as a Seeking God who seeks “‘until He ‘finds.’ 
Isolated texts innumerable also teach Universalism. ‘Nothing 
can separate us from the love of God.’’ Comment on Bible 
threatenings were made in our reply to the Rev. W. C. Carpenter 
in our issue of April 21. 

The Catholic doctrine of purgatory is that there is an inter- 
mediate place where souls are made fit for heaven by expiatory 
suffering. They are there cleansed of venial sin and freed from 
the temporal punishment of mortal sins remitted by the priest. 
The alms and prayers of the faithful on earth may assist. It is 
obvious that this belief coincides with Universalist belief only in 
the fundamental fact that there is such a thing as punishment, 
that the object of punishment is to purify and redeem and that 
the status of the soul is not irrevocably fixed on leaving this life. 
To Universalists purgatory with all its crudities is a beautiful 
fancy which enshrines a beautiful hope. 

The Editor. 
* * 
OUT OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing check for renewal. I have been a subscriber 
for many years and could not do without the Leader, and think it 
more interesting and more worth while each succeeding year. 
I read and reread all the editorial sermons and addresses. I am 
an isolated Universalist, a Modernist, eighty years old, but am 
hoping to live to see the day when the three liberal churches 
will be one. I think Christian Leader is the better name. 

' Clara Howe. 

Greenup, Ill. 
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Poems for Children’s Day 


BIBLE STORIES 


The room was low and small and kind, 
And in this cupboard old, 

The shells were set out to my mind, 
The cups I loved with rims of gold. 


Then, with that good gift which she had, 
My mother showed at will, 

David, the ruddy Syrian lad, 
With his few sheep upon a hill; 


A shop down a rude country street, 
The chips strewn on the floor, 

And faintly keen across the heat; 
The simple kinsfolk at the door; 


Mary amid the homely din, 
As slim as violet; 

The little Jesus just within, 
About his father’s business set. 


My mother rose, and then I knew 
As she stood smiling there, 

Her gown was of that gentle blue 
Which she had made the Virgin wear. 


How fair the very chairs had grown! 
The gilt rose on each back 

Into a Syrian rose was blown, 
And not our humble gold and black. 


That week long, in our acres old, 
Lad David did I see; 
From out our cups with rims of gold, 
The little Jesus supped with me. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
* * 


OUT OF DOOR ARITHMETIC 


Add bright buds and flowers, 
New green leaves, and fitful showers, 
To a bare world, and the sum 
Of the whole to springtime will come. 


Multiply these leaves by more, 
And the flowers by a score. 

The result, if found aright, 

Will be summer, long and bright. 


Then divide the flowers and sun 
By gray clouds and storm begun, 
And the quotient sure will be 
Autumn over land and sea. 


From this, then, subtract the red 

Of the leaves up overhead; 

Also every flower in sight, 

And you’ve winter, cold and bright. 
* * 


PLANTED HIMSELF TO GROW 


Dear little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 

Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home was he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so grave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. : 


His tiny feet he had covered 

With the moist and cooling sand; 
The stalk of the great sunflower 

He grasped with his chubby hand. 


° 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us, 
With a shout of merry glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him; 
He replied with a face aglow, 
“Mamma, I’m going to be a man; 
I’ve planted myself to grow!’’ 
* * 


THE CATERPILLAR 


A tired caterpillar went to sleep one day, 

In a snug little cradle of silken gray. 

And he said as he softly curled up in his 
nest, 

“Oh, crawling was pleasant, but rest is 
best.” 


He slept through the winter long and cold, 
All tightly up in his blanket rolled; 
And at last he woke on a warm spring day 
To find that winter had gone away. 


He woke to find he had golden wings, 
And no longer need crawl over sticks and 
things. 
“Oh, the earth is nice,”’ said the glad but- 
terfly, 
“But the sky is best, when we learn to fly.’’ 
* * 


IF YOU WERE 


If you were busy being kind, 

Before you knew it you would find 
You’d soon forget to think ’twas true 
That some one was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being glad 

And cheering people who are sad, 
Although your heart might ache a bit, 
You’d soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being good 

And doing just the best you could, 

You’d not have time to blame some man 
Who’s doing just the best he can. 


If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 
You’d be so busy you’d forget 

The blunders of the folks you’ve met. 


If you were busy being right, 
You’d find your self too busy quite 
To criticise your neighbor long 
Because he’s busy being wrong. 
The Continent. 
* * 


GOD SEES 


When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees. 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father’s near; 
God sees. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


THE YOUTH’S REPLY TO DUTY 


In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight? 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * 


DAISIES 


At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go: 

It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For, when at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the skies: 
She’s picked them all and dropped them 
down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 
* * 


I have a little song to sing, 
A little game to play, 

A task to do for some one’s sake, 
Before the close of day. 


I have a little thought to think, 
A little love to share, 

A little lesson to be learned, 
A little pain to bear. 


So other. children spend their day, 
And so for me is best; 
Until the night comes gently down, 
And all alike shall rest. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 


* * 


Little Lord Jesus, who used to play 

With the children of Nazareth ev’ry day, 
You used to, be laughing and cheerful too, 
So make me a happy child, Lord, like you. 


You used to help your dear father work, 

Teach my little fingers not to shirk; 

As you used to play when the work was 
done, 

Be near and watch over my games and fun. 


Little Lord Jesus, who played like me, 

On the shore by the lake in Galilee, 

Take care of a little child, I pray, 

And help me remember you ey’ry day. 
Mary Young. 
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The more discussion the better, if passion and personality be eschewed; and discussion, even if stormy, often winnows truth from 
error, a good never to be expected in an unenquiring age.-—William Ellery Channing. 


Revelation and Religion 


Man and the Supernatural. By Evelyn 

Underhill. (Dutton. $2.50.) 

This book presents religion in an ar- 
resting way. The writer leads us along 
many different avenues of thought to a 
point where the Reality we call God (or, 
in the actual meaning of the word, the 
Supernatural) is found to be the inciting 
influence of all spiritual or religious life. 
On this view religion is man’s response— 
the bringing of God to the life or soul of 
man along natural, here-and-now, every- 
day life channels. Full recognition is given 
to modern scientific discoveries and re- 
search, but all changes of thought and 
the whole span of life are brought into the 
light of the Supernatural influence in 
human life throughout the ages. The 
writer bases her arguments on the fact 
of spiritual results that are known to 
have been achieved by ordinary men and 
women as well as by outstanding person- 
alities of many races and ages who have 
blazed trails for us into the Supernat- 
ural. 

There is much that stimulates afresh 
the spirit of adventure in the search for 
Spiritual Reality, both in the appeal to 
the enlightened intellect, and in the way 
one finds oneself, again and again, bring- 
ing personal experiences in things of the 
spirit to be laid questioningly alongside 
Miss Underhill’s vivid sentences and 
there wonderfully illumined. 

The methods of establishing and main- 
taining contact with the Supernatural 
day by day are grouped together in the 
last chapters. They include the use of 
symbols and sacraments, the “sanctifica- 
tion’? of one’s work and daily intercourse 
with other people, and prayer: and these 
methods are discussed with an insight 
which one feels instinctively is the fruit 
of the author’s first-hand personal ex- 
perience. 

We lay down this book very conscious 
of non-tapped spiritual resources within 
the reach of all of us,. conscious of our 
possibilities of spiritual growth, but also 
(in deep gratitude to the author) with a 
clearer knowledge how to make use of these 
resources along definite practical lines. 


XK. 
Religion without Revelation. By Prof. 
Julian Huxley. (Harpers. $2.50.) 


Some one has said that ‘‘ faith, if it is 
alive, always modernizes itself, catches 
the last vision, the last phase of revelation.” 
Briefly, this suggests the central thought 
of Professor Huxley’s book. His use of 
the term revelation has to do mainly with 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the supernatural, hence the title ‘‘Re- 
ligion without Revelation.’’ He pleads 
for a religion that finds its basis in “a 
sense of the sacred.’”’ The following sen- 
tence is a fair indication of the author’s 
attitude. ‘‘For my own part, the sense of 
spiritual relief which comes from rejecting 
the idea of God as a supernatural being 
is enormous.”’ 

Professor Huxley’s book can not be 
read with ease; it needs to be studied. 
To use his own words, it is ‘‘a tedious 
catalogue’ of conclusions reached after 
years of thought and study, tedious be- 
cause it is lacking in illustration. An 
exception ought to be made in favor of 
the chapter on ‘‘Personalia’’? in which 
many a man will catch a reflection of his 


’ own mental and spiritual struggles. 


The author defines religion as “the art 
of spiritual health ...a way of life 
founded upon the apprehension of sacred- 
ness in existence . . . the reaction of the 
personality as a whole to its experience 
of the universe as a whole.’’ In other 
words, the essence of religion is found in 
man’s capacity for awe and reverence. 
This constitutes one of the two main 
thoughts. The other maintains that be- 
lief in a supernatural divine being or be- 
ings is unnecessary; inevitable at the 
primitive level of culture; to be abandoned 
now if progress is to be made. 

Dr. Huxley writes “as one who is not 
and has never been a member of any or- 
ganized church.’’ Hence his conclusions 
are his own. A careful reading of his book 
convinces one that at heart he is deeply 
religious. Being a scholar and scientist 
of repute, one would expect him to throw 
overboard most of the theological rubbish 
of present and past generations. His 
position is well taken: “Religion needs to 
become scientific.” ‘Science needs to 
extend its boundaries, to recognize reality 
at the base of religious life.’” He maintains, 
and rightly so, that the Gospels are de- 
graded by such a book as Barton’s ‘‘The 
Man Nobody Knows,” likewise, that a 
study of psychology is essential if man is 
to develop a useful, dynamic religion. 

The tragedy of Huxley’s book is that 
it will not be read by those who most need 
its message. 

ELC. R. 
* * 
Foundations of Faith 
Volume IV. Eschatological. By Rev. 

W. E. Orchard, D. D. (Doubleday, 

Doran. $1.75.) 

Dr. Orchard, that unusual man whose 
body, as it were, belongs to a nonconform- 
ist church, but whose soul is dedicated to 
Catholicism, completes in this work his 
exposition of Christian doctrine. Its 


subject is the ‘‘Last Things’”—that is 
Death, Judgment, Purgatory, Heaven, 
and Hell, with chapters on the Second 
Coming and the Future of Christianity. 
Dr Orchard, except for occasional reser- 
vations and criticisms, follows closely the 
doctrinal definitions of the Catholic 
Church and the scholastic theologians who 
have commented on them. Thus, for 
example, he says of hell: “A dogmatic 
Universalism, the theory that all souls 
must be saved, is not only beyond any- 
thing that the New Testament sanctions; 
it has to ignore or even rescind the freedom 
of the human will.’ To this, however, he 
adds, also in the spirit of the less rigid 
Catholic theologians, that “it is not even 
possible dogmatically to affirm that there 
is at present a single soul in hell; all that 
the Catholic faith demands is that hell is 
certain for those who die impenitent.’’ 

In the last and best.chapter of the book 
Dr. Orchard says that for a victorious 
Christianity ‘“‘the Church of Rome does 
hold the key to the situation,’ but that 
this church must change certain of its 
methods or it will leave its great vocation 
frustrate. In general we may say that our 
author hag done a useful thing in this 
doctrinal series; but that, if it is not un- 
gracious to speak so, he would have done 
it better had he submitted his mighty 
themes to a profounder analysis. He has 
had a spiritual experience to which we do 
homage. A philosophic exploration of 
that experience in terms of Christian faith 
he may one day carry farther than he has 
done here. 

W.L.S. 
* * 
Pentecost and the Holy Spirit 

By J. B. Hunley. (Revell. $2.00.) 

This book was brought forth partly as 
a means of preparation for the celebration 
of the nineteen hundredth anniversary 
of the first Christian Pentecost, which will 
be noted in 19380 by many Christians, 
especially those who have made much of 
revivals and evangelism. Here is a book of 
beautiful diction and exhaustive Scrip- 
tural reference that treats of a subject 
woefully neglected and vaguely handled 
in these days. Are you trinitarian or 
unitarian, fundamentalist or modernist? 
No matter; the reading of this book will 
enrich the spirit of any open-minded and 
eager-hearted soul who wants to be nearer 
to God. True, the prevailing implica- 
tions of the teaching belong to the in- 
terpretations of a time that seems like a 
yesterday that has passed. But Mr. 
Hunley removes his readers so far away 
from controversy, he lifts them into such 
atmosphere of religious longing and satis- 

(Continued on page 636) 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
PRESS CONFERENCE 


According to the resolution of the In- 
ternational Christian Press Commission 
(Life and Work) at its last meeting at 
Geneva, a First International Christian 
Press Conference will be held in connec- 
tion with the World Press Exhibition at 
Cologne from Aug. 19 to 21, 1928. Lead- 
ing men of the religious press from the 
different countries, represented at the 
Stockholm Conference, are to speak on 
the theme, ‘‘Christian Ethics and News- 
papers.” At special sessions the subject 
“Press and Christian Union Movement,” 
will be discussed. Special guides will be 
arranged through the World Exhibition 
in general as well as through the Christian 
Press Department, giving an _ insight 
into the richness and the enormous extent 
of the Christian literature in the differ- 
ent nations and parts of the earth. The 
International Christian Press Commission 
was constituted by the Stockholm Con- 
tinuation Committee at its Bern meeting, 
1926, for the purpose of promoting fuller 
knowledge and more fraternal relations 
between the principal organs of the re- 
ligious press of all countries and of all 
denominations. The Cologne Conference, 
to which the editors of the religious papers 
of all countries and of all denominations 
are invited, will give in this sense a first 
opportunity to promote better knowledge 
and closer co-operation between the re- 
ligious press in the different countries. 

Prof. D. A. Hinderer, 8 Beymestrasse, 


Berlin-Steglitz, Germany, is chairman 
of the Commission. 
* * 
THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


The first Boston Ministers’ Meeting of 
the month was held at the Church of the 
Redemption on Monday morning, May 7, 
the following being present: Messrs. 
Rice, Bissell, Peters, Torsleff, Huntley, 
Milburn, Conklin, Cowing, Rose, Hadley, 
Polk, Stevens, Roblin, Brush, Robbins, 
Lobdell, Attwood, Lewis, Perdelwitz, 
Leining, Raspe, Marshall, van Schaick, 
Walker, Nichols, Spear, Leighton, Coons, 
Hoyt, Hempel, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss 
Freeman, Miss Earle, Miss Macduff, Mrs. 
Stevens, Mrs. Rose, Miss Slaughter, Mrs. 
Robbins, Mrs. Storrs, Mrs. Coons. 

The secretary’s annual report was read, 
to the effect that twenty-five regular and 
four union meetings had been held during 
the year, with an average attendance at 
the regular meeting of twenty-four and 
four twenty-fifths members, and five and 
twenty-one twenty-fifths visitors. The 
balance in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year was $16.12, receipts $18 (which 
should have been $40 if all the members 
had paid their dues), disbursements 
$24.55, leaving a balance of $9.57. The 
report was accepted. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Dr, Leighton, Dr. Huntley and Mr. 


Spear, then reported a ballot as follows: 
for president John D. Brush, for vice- 
president E. V. Stevens, for secretary 
Flint M. Bissell, for the program committee 
Dr. Coons, Mr. Raspe, and Miss Freeman. 
These officers were elected by unanimous 
vote. 

The speaker of the morning was to have 
been Dr. John Bayne Ascham, but he was 
unable to be present. The chairman 
therefore asked Dr. Clarence E. Rice to 
take the floor for part of the hour. Dr. 
Rice talked on the opportunity for Uni- 
versalist missions in the South. He was 
followed by Mr. Robbins, Mr. Lobdell, 
Mr. Cowing, Mr. Brush, Mr. Milburn, 
and Mr. Lewis. 

The meeting then adjourned to the par- 


lors, where about forty guests sat down*to 
a delicious dinner served by the ladies¥of 
the Church of the Redemption. The 
gathering was in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick, and was planned as a gesture 
of appreciation for the monthly luncheons 
at which they entertain the members of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting in their 
apartment at 174 Newbury Street. The 
speakers were Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
“Our Opinion of the Editor,’’ Rev. John 
Brush, ‘‘Our Opinion of the Host,’’ Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, ‘‘Our Opinion of the 
Man,’’ Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., ‘‘Our 
Opinion of the Madame,’’ and Dr. van 
Schaick, “My Opinion of the Opiners and 
Their Opinions.’ The affair proved to bea 
delightful get-together and a great success. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL CLARA BARTON GUILD 
SECRETARY 


We are happy to announce the appoint- 
ment of Miss Eola Mayo of Bangor, 
Maine, as National Secretary of the 
Clara Barton Guild. 

Miss Mayo comes from a good state 
where we have a host of splendid women 
workers. Maine has more Clara Barton 
Guilds than any of our other affiliated 
states. Consequently we feel quite con- 
fident that a leader from this state so 
wide-awake to the advantages and real 
worth of the Guilds, will spread her in- 
fluence far and wide in this work with our 
young women. 

Miss Mayo has been president of her 
own Guild in Bangor, has been actively 
interested for several years, and is earnest 
and enthusiastic about her bigger job 
of leader of all of our Guilds. 

She will begin her work July 1. Until 
that time Miss Enbom will continue to 
care for the needs of the Guilds. 

* * 


CONCERNING JAPAN 


Miss Hathaway is leaving Boston to- 
day for New York State, where she will 
be until the date of her departure for 
Japan, probably the early part of August. 
Her address will be 187 Gibson St., 
Canandaigua. 

Speaking of Miss Hathaway reminds 
us of the standing of the Hathaway girl 
for Blackmer Home. 

Since our report in the Leader of March 
24, we have received the following pledges: 


Newark, N.J., Mission Circle .... $10.00 
Canandaigua, N. Y., Universalist 

Women’s Society ............. 10.00 
Grove Hall, Mass., Mission Circle . 5.00 
Rochester, N. Y., Mission Circle... 10.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Mission Circle, 

Hirst Churchii.a, eee: 10.00 
Norwood, Mass., Mission Circle 10.00 
Lowell, Mass., Miss Ellen A. Still- 

NGS 5a): 4 ys eed Va eee 10.00 


Possibly there are others which have 


not come to our attention at 176 Newbury 
St. as yet, but with the above we have a 
total of $120, which assures the Hathaway 
girl that she may live in Blackmer Home 
for five years at least, pursue her studies 
and receive the influence of a Christian 
home. Again our women have met this 
appeal with the same splendid spirit 
always shown whenever we tell them what 
is needed. 

The fund for the Clara Barton girl is 
also growing. To date we have these 
contributions from Guilds: 


Derby Line Vita) eee $5.00 
RochestersNe Vel iter aeee ena eee 5.00 
Rumford) Maine-se2 aaa ee 5.00 
Tuttle Church, Minneapolis ....... 5.00 
Providence, First Church .......... 5.00 


That’s a good start and we feel sure 
many more Guilds will include this extra 
$5 in their budgets for next year so that 
the Guilds may complete the fund and 


have a girl of their own in Blackmer Home. 
* * 


TWO NEW GUILDS 


Eleven young ladies, between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen, met at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., on the 
evening of May 2 and organized a Junior 
Clara Barton Guild. Not only did they 
organize but they installed their officers so 
that they are ready for work in September. 

The officers are Lydia Allen president, 
Barbara Shepard vice-president, Barbara 
Wight secretary, and Virginia Lowe 
treasurer. 

We prophesy great things from this 
Guild of intelligent and energetic young 
ladies with plenty of vigor and vision. 

Another splendid group of young women 
have also organized a Guild in Morrisville, 
Vt. This has a membership of six with the 
following officers: Arlie Tatro president, 
Constance Calkins vice-president, and 
Caroline Chapin secretary and treasurer. 

Our congratulations to Vermont for 
its growth in these groups of world service 
workers. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 20-26. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 20-26. North Olmstead, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 20-26. Salem, Mass., Headquarters. 
* * 
SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
VI 


Among the innovations at Ferry Beach 
will be two debates on subjects of great 
and general interest. 

First question: Resolved, that in our 
church school curricula there should be 
a greater proportion of Biblical material. 
Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon; 
negative, Mrs. George Magraw. 

Second question: Resolved, that public 
schools throughout the nation ought to 
be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion 
and morals, giving scholastic credit for 
work adequately performed. Affirmative, 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom; negative, Rev. Isaac 
Smith. 

Each speaker will have twelve minutes 
for opening and five minutes for closing. 
The date: Friday evening, July 27. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD 


The Northfield Conference of Religious 
Education comes now to its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. What a record of enlighten- 
ment and blessing! 

The meetings this year will be held as 
usual at the Moody School, East North- 
field, Mass., the dates being from July 23 
to August 1. Too bad about those dates! 
Of course most Universalist workers who 
can go anywhere to summer school will 
feel that the Ferry Beach convention and 
institute, coming at the same time, has 
the first claim. 

But loyal Northfieldians, even if neces- 
sarily absent, will take eager interest in 
the great gathering on the Massachusetts 
hills. 


* * 


A MEMORIAL THAT MEANS MUCH 


In our church school room at Fitchburg, 
Mass., there has recently been hung a 
beautiful memorial to James McGee, 
formerly superintendent of the school. 
It is a large reproduction of “Sir Gala- 
had” by Watts, appropriately framed 
and bearing a plate telling in whose mem- 
ory it is given. 

b It seems that the picture was a favorite 
of Mr. McGee when a little lad, and he 
had said something to the school about it 
the last Sunday of his life. One wonders 
how much the picture had had to do with 
forming Mr. McGee’s own ideals. Its 
presence there in the room where he 
found one way of usefulness, will help to 


FOLKS AT BARRE 


This picture shows the Institute faculty 
at Barre in 1927 and the first two stu- 
dents to earn the diploma of the General 
Sunday School Association. This year’s 
session, representing a distinct ad- 
vance, will be held from June 21 to 
June 24. 


pass on those ideals not only to present 
members of the school, but to succeeding 
generations. The memory of the fine 
young superintendent and the picture of 
the knight whose “strength was as the 
strength of ten,’’ will together build up a 
permanent tradition in the Universalist 
church school of Fitchburg. 

It is a memorial of the highest value 
both from the standpoint of sentiment 
and of educational value. 

* * 


PROGRESS IN LEADERSHIP TRAIN- 
ING 


From Danbury, Conn., from the Stan- 
dard Leadership Training School comes the 
report that eight Universalist students 
completed sixteen units of work in the 
community school recently held. It is of 
especial interest to note that both the 
minister and his wife are included in this 
number. Mr. and Mrs. Collins believe in 
religious education and in the influence of 
personal example. 

Brunswick, Maine, reports the success- 
ful completion of two Standard classes— 
“A Study of the Pupil,” and “The Life 
of. Jesus’—with five pupils completing 
each course. Here Rev. Harold Merrill 
and Mrs. Merrill taught the courses. 

From Pittsfield, Maine, comes also the 
report of a teacher training group, with an 
enrollment of fifteen, which met for a two 
period session for five nights, under the 


leadership of Rev. and Mrs. Milo Folsom. 
Although not entitled to Standard credit, 
the Pittsfield workers are to be commended 
for their interest in developing trained 
leadership. 

Have we not other schools where train- 
ing groups might be organized? 

* * 


LEINING ON MEXICO 


Who would like to hear something 
about Mexico from ‘‘a man who has been 
there?’ Who would like to see some of 
his stereopticon pictures and curios? 
Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, Mass., 
makes an interesting and generous offer 
for those who, on account of the Friend~ 
ship School Bag Project or any other 
project, desire to have their children know 
important facts about the neighbors 
on the south. For a merely nominal sum 
(or for nothing if the schools are poor) 
he will give an illustrated lecture running 
from a half an hour to two and a half hours. 
He has a real message, he knows how to 
give it with power, and his courtesy ought 
to be accepted in many places. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The workers at Nashua, N. H., found 
the Lenten services in the superintend- 
ent’s note-book especially helpful. The 
two pictures suggested were purchased for 
the church school room. Small copies of 
“The Light of the World’’ were secured 
and many of the young people carried 
them every day during the Lenten season. 


The church school at Oakland, Maine, 
is especially strong in pageantry. This 
year at Easter it combined the two pag- 
eants, “‘At the Door of the Inn” and 
“The Resurrection.”’ At some points in 
the program beautiful stereopticon pic- 
tures of Jesus added much to the effective- 
ness of the production. 


The Sunday school and Young People’s 
work at St. Albans, Vt., is outstanding 
evidence of the interest of the minister in 
the cause of religious education. Ten 
years ago, when Rev. T. L. Drury came, 
the school was less than a handful; to-day 
there is a flourishing school composed of 
those of high school age and under—boys 
and girls who are loyal and active in the 
work of the church. An active, efficient 
Y. P. C. U. group and an enthusiastic 
Junior Union group are further evidence of 
the work for youth. The St. Albans church 
is very much alive, particularly because 
its young people are enthusiastic and in- 
terested. 

* * 


“Who is that venerable man with the 
long gray beard?” 

“Oh, that is our famous originator of 
children’s sayings.”’—Fxchange. 
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MEMORIALS 


In a recent issue of the Leader, there was 
published a list of specific memorials 
for the National Memorial Church in 
Washington which had already been 
definitely pledged. The large number of 
these already taken indicates the interest 
being manifested in this feature of the 
church building. 

There are still some memorials avail- 
able for those who wish to subscribe. 
These range in price from $125 to $25,000. 
A list of these is given herewith. Probably 
by the time this issue reaches the readers 
some of these will have been taken. 

If you are interested in any of these 
write at once to Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Memorials Still Available 
Columns: 
No 3, South Side. 
No. 3, North Side. 
Wall Columns: 
No. 1, South Side. 
Nos. 1 and 2, North Side. 
Choir Seats: 
No. J, South Side. 
Nos. 2 and 38, North Side. 
Communion Set. 
Twin Leaded Windows on Third Floor 
of Parish House. 
Tower. 
S. Street Entrance Doors. 
Aisle Arches: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, South Side. 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, North Side. 
Chancel Organ Arch Motifs: 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
Doorways: 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Stage in Basement.’ 
Staircase. 
Lighting Pendants. 
Pew: 
South Maine Aisle: Nos. 2, 10, 11, 12, 
Dla 1516517, andalcs 
North Maine Aisle: Nos. 1, 11, 12, 138, 
145 15,16,.1:7,.18. 
South Side Aisle: No. 16. 
North Side Aisle: No. 1. 
Chapel: Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Balcony Center: Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
Balcony Left: Nos. 5, 6. 
* * 
A TRIBUTE TO MOTHER 
John Smith Loewe 


We have turned the corner in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church Campaign. Ac- 
tual building operations will be under way 
in a few weeks. 

Many significant things have happened 
in connection with this notable enterprise 
since it has really caught the imagination 
of our people. I am setting down here for 
the benefit of Leader readers one of the 
most significant gifts received to date. I 
omit names and places for obvious reasons. 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


Mrs. M. has been a life-long Univer- 
salist. Broad-minded, catholic spirited, 
she has been intensely devoted to her own 
Christian faith. In word—and more in 
deed—she has been its faithful exponent 
and its untiring advocate. 

If her family has been her first interest 
in life, her church has been a close second. 
She has worked for it, unremittingly, since 
early girlhood. 

Her interest has centered‘as much in the 
denominational work of the State Conven- 
tion and the General Convention as it 
has in the local church. No enterprise of 
the denomination has ever appealed to 
her in vain. 

A few years ago she conceived the idea 
of a new and beautiful church in her home 
town. Almost single-handed she took the 
lead in this ambitious undertaking. Her 
courage and devotion inspired others. 
They came to her assistance. Her own 
gift ran well into thousands of dollars. 
Outside of her family, her church has 
been her life. The beautiful church that 
was built as the fruit of her labor will 
stand through the years as a monument 
to her loyalty. 

Mrs. M. has three children—two sons 
and a daughter—who bear for her the love 
that the children of such a mother should. 
A few weeks ago I received a letter from 
the oldest son saying: ““We have decided 
to give one of the beautiful windows in 
the National Memorial Church in the 
Nation’s Capital as a tribute of our love 
for our mother. We, of course, are keep- 
ing this as a little secret for the present. 
Her birthday is May fifth and we wish you 
to send her a telegram on that day telling 
of our birthday present to her.” 

On the fifth of May I sent Mrs. M. the 


a ee ee 


re 


I am enclosing $.......... 


date. (Check time of payment desired.) 


Ft et tt mm 


ee ee 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby subscribe $........ 
Stones and will pay for them in .... 


wire which I am sure brought to her heart 
great joy. It gave me more satisfaction 
than I have derived from any telegram I 
have ever dispatched. To be thus re- 
membered by those we love most while we 
are yet living to enjoy the tribute, is to 
be remembered indeed. 

Why not remember your mother, your 
father, or both, in a similar way? Per- 
haps you think of a Sunday school teacher 
whose influence in your life has been a 
profound one. Why not remember her 
or him? Perhaps you think of some de- 
voted soul in your home church whose 
life has been one of prolonged devotion to 
its ministry. Why not give something as 
a tribute to him or to her? Possibly there 
is no one to do it unless you act. 

A major memorial is not necessary. 
Give a Building Stone as a tribute to one 
of these loyal souls. The price of a Build- 
ing Stone is only $10. The Building Stone, 
of course, can not be inscribed, but the 
gift of it will insure entrance of your 
name in the Builders Book of Memory 
and it will also record there the name of 
the one for whom you give the stone. 

Hundreds of Building Stones have been 
given already as tributes to those who are 
still living and as memorials to those 
now of saintly memory. 


* * 


BE A BUILDER 


In case you wish to give one or more 
Building Stones at $10 each, as memorials 
to loved ones or as tributes to living 
friends and relatives, fill out the coupon 
below, attach your signature and mail it 
to Universalist General Convention, Na- 
tional Church Campaign Committee, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


a a ae 


BUILDER’S ENROLLMENT COUPON 


I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial Universalist Church, 
Washington, D. C., by contributing...... 


These Building Stones are to be recorded as Memorials to 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., 
and Rev. Hugh Penney, pastor of the 
Eliot Union Congregational Church, Low- 
ell, recently of Providence, are to sail from 
Montreal, July 7, for a preaching tour 
in the British Isles. The engagements 
are with Congregational churches. Mr. 
Leining’s dates are: July 22, Birmingham; 
July 29, London; August 5 and 12, Belfast. 
The date for the homeward journey is 
August 17. The final social event in Mr. 
Penney’s pastorate in Plymouth Union 
Congregational Church, Providence, was 
a Jubilee Celebration on April 138, at 
which Mr. Leining gave the ‘Greetings 
from Neighboring Churches.”’ 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, delivered an address before the 
Fairfield County Council of Religious 
Education, Danbury, Conn., April 28: 
“The Star of Success in Religious Peda- 


gogy.” 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., made a 
great hit with his lecture on ‘‘Modern 
Universalists’’ and his moving pictures, 
in the parish house of All Souls Church, 
Washington, at the time of the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. There was a 
large attendance of people, who were 
interested and delighted. 


Mr. L. W. Baxter, a prominent lawyer of 
Philadelphia and a life-long Universalist, 
has been elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Arts and Letters. 


Ben Whitesmith, son of Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, of Eugene, Oregon, won 
second prize recently in the Murray-War- 
ner essay contest of the University of 
Oregon founded to stimulate interest in 
the Orient and problems connected with 
relations between the United States and 
Japan and China. The second prize was 
$100. Mr. Whitesmith spent three years 
at Tufts College and is now working for 
his master’s degree at the University of 
Oregon. : 


Rey. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey of Bethel, 
Vermont, were in Boston last week for a 
few days, and called at Universalist 
Headquarters. 


Edwin S. Deemer, one of the most 
prominent members and officers of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Philadelphia, 
died recently. Further notice will appear 
next week. 


Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, church editor 
of the Providence Journal and the Evening 
Bulletin of Providence, R. I., and special 
correspondent for various papers, will be 
married on June 2 to Miss Miriam Hope 


and Interests 


Brown of Providence. They will take a 
trip to Lake Louise in the Canadian 
Rockies, getting back to Toronto June 
23, where Mr. Wilmot is to report the 
meetings of the Baptist World Alliance. 


Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt on May 6 com- 
pleted her twenty-fifth year as parish 
assistant at the First Universalist Church 
in Worcester, Mass. Mrs. Hunt received 
a gift of $450 from the members of the 
church and at the service was presented 
with a bouquet by the Clara Barton Guild. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson on May 6 
completed his twenty-eighth year as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester. The Men’s Club, which has 
doubled its membership in the past year, 
came to church in a body in honor of the 
anniversary of the pastor. This church 
recently has appropriated $1,500 for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, making a total of $3,000 
which it has contributed. 


Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom of the Na- 
tional Board of the W. N. M. A. spoke 
at the Connecticut State Convention in 
New Haven, May 9. 


Rev. R. R. Hadley, of Arlington, of- 
ficiated at the marriage of his son, Emer- 
son Elhanan, to Miss Doris B. Jerauld at 
the home of the bride’s parents in Newton- 
ville, Saturday evening, May 5. 


Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Morisette of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Hope Joy, to 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Lansing, Mich. 
The wedding will take place in Minneapolis 
June 30. 


Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, has been preaching a series of 
special sermons in the month of May on 
God in Nature, as follows: May 6, ‘“‘Tongues 
in Trees,’? May 13, “Books in Running 
Brooks,’’ May 20, ‘Sermons in Stones,”’ 
and May 27, “Good in Everything.’ 


Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Peoria, 
Tif., and Miss Gertrude Lawson of Denver, 
Col., were married in the Universalist 
church in Peoria on Sunday afternoon, 
April 29, Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
performing the ceremony. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird are graduates of the School of 
Religious Education of Boston Uni- 
versity and Mr. Bird is now director of 
religious education in the Peoria church. 
His mother, Mrs. Richard H. Bird of 
Waltham, Mass., was a guest at the 
wedding. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, whose address 
is Box 719, Menlo Park, Calif., has issued 
an announcement of another High Sierra 
Camping and Hiking Trip for July and 
August, 1928, taking in the rugged can- 
yons and the wilder mountains of the 


Sierras. He is taking a party of young 
people of high school and college age. 
There are enough conductors so that the 
party can be broken up into manageable 
groups. A new camp will be made about 
once a week. 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., of 
Dartmouth College, is announced as the 
principal speaker at the 77th annual 
meeting of the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union Wednesday, May 23, at the Beacon 
Universalist Church, Brookline, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


Norwood.—Rev. J. D. Brush, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held April 
10. Supper was served at 6.30 by the 
ladies, about 100 being present. A long 
list of accomplishments for the year was 
reviewed in the annual report. In October 
the one hundredth anniversary was ob+ 
served by a two day celebration. A vested 
choir of twenty girls has been reorganized 
and is a part of our service every Sunday. 
Four new offering plates were given by 
Mr. Rupert J. Chute in memory of his 
wife. The King’s Daughters presented 
a mimeograph to the church. Two bronze 
vases for the pulpit were given by the 
King’s Daughters, a tribute to Mrs. F. A. 
Fales, who for twenty-five consecutive 
years has been their president. A new 
grand piano has been given-to the Sun- 
day school by Mrs. Fales, in,memory of 
her husband. An oriphone, for the use 
of the deaf, has been installed in the 
church, the gift of Mrs. Walter Eldridge 
in memory of Harriet Evans. A paid 
director of religious education has been 
secured for the Sunday school and young 
people’s work. A semi-monthly calendar 
is being issued by the church. The last 
of an $8,000 debt for improvements made 
on the church three years ago has been 
cleared up. Two boys’ clubs, one girls’ 
club, and a men’s club have been organized 
this year. Troop B. S. A. of this church 
won the honor flag of the local council 
three times in succession. A much needed 
clock has been hung in the kitchen, the 
gift of Unity Circle. Twenty-one new 
members were taken into the church 
Easter Sunday. The average church at- 
tendance for last year was seventy-one, 
and for this year has been ninety-six. 
This progressive report was pleasing, but 
the real thrill came when Mr. Walter F. 
Tilton announced that his daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Coolidge, his son, Arthur Tilton, 
and himself, were giving a long desired 
and very valuable piece of property which 
adjoins our land, in memory of Mrs. 
Tilton. For the present, the property 
will be cleaned up and made more at- 
tractive, and a tennis court will be built 
on it. But in the near future we hope to 
build a parish house. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. At 
the end of the first quarter of the first 
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year of his pastorate, the minister re- 
ported that he had, besides the regular 
Sunday services, officiated at eight funerals, 
and had received twenty-five new mem- 
bers. The Sunday morning attendance 
averaged 404, the evening attendance 
383. The loose collections have amounted 
to $816, roughly an average of $46. This 
indicates the offerings of visitors and 
non-subscribing members of the parish. 
Mr. Benjamin Johnson has just handed 
to the parish $1,000 as a gift from Mrs. 
Johnson in memory of her sister, Mary 
Elizabeth Newhall. It is Mr. Johnson’s 
purpose to add to this a later amount in 
memory of the two sisters. The first 
marriage performed by Mr. Rose in his 
new pastorate was that of Lewis M. Crook- 
er and Marion L. Fuller on April 20. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., pastor. Every one was 
thrilled at the Easter offering, which 
went over $5,000. Since January the 
budget of $20,000 has been subscribed. 
Ladies’ night at the Men’s Club will 
come on May 22. On May 20, Mr. Tom- 
linson’s sermon theme will be “‘Ludwig’s 
Life of Napoleon.’?’ On May 27, in view 
of Memorial Day, his subject is to be ““The 
Strength and Weakness of Republics.” 
Now that the parish house is completed 
and furnished it is found that the costs 
have been as follows: for the land, $19,590; 
the building, $84,825; furnishings for the 
women’s room, $5,313; the men’s room, 
$3,000; the stage, $1,690; assembly hall 
seats, $1,900. This gives a total of 
$116,318. Towards this there was given 
in 1927, $4,299; thus far this year there 
has come $8,313 for furnishings, $443 for 
stage equipment, and the Easter offering 
of $5,000, a total of $18,055. A marriage 
in our parish on April 10, of interest to a 
circle much wider than our church, is 
that of Milton A. Bemis and Miss Dorothy 
H. Adams. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
We are trying an experiment. During 
May and June we are having our church 
school sessions at 9.45 Sunday morning. 
This may be found not practicable, but 
as it will leave free so much more of Sun- 
day the people may like the custom so 
well that it will be continued. The music 
committee has engaged Greta Miles as 
soprano singer for the coming year. 
Twenty-eight members were received by 
our church at Easter. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
During March our church school attend- 
ance averaged 170; during the first three 
weeks of April it was 197. On Easter 
Sunday 218 were present. 

Michigan 

Detroit.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. May first, at the annual meeting 
of the Detroit Congregational Association, 
our minister gave an address on “‘Getting 
the Church into the Members.” It was 
cordially received and provoked animated 
debate. The basic problems appear to 


be about the same in all the Protestant 
churches. Dr. Adams took advantage of 
this occasion to convey the official greet- 
ings of our church to our Congregationalist 
friends. The most cordial fellowship pre- 
vails between the two denominations in 
this section, Dr. Adams being regularly 
invited to the Congregational Ministers’ 
Meetings. This appears to be somewhat 
in contrast to the situation in Chicago, if 
recent reports from that quarter are 
authentic. 


Pennsylvania 


Bradford.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D.D., pastor. There is a decided increase 
in the congregations and the Sunday 
school is doing good work. The Pastor’s 
Aid, the woman’s organization, is prepar- 
ing for a lawn fete in the summer, to be 
held on the grounds of Mrs. Earl Emery. 
We have adopted a modified ‘‘cathedral 
system.’ This means that the pastor 
visits the neighboring towns, calling on 
the Universalists there and inviting them 
to come to one central church. The pastor 
visited Coudersport recently, and called 
on some people who seemed pleased to see 
in their homes a Universalist minister. 
One family drove over one Sunday to at- 
tend services. The lady, who is at present 
regent of the D. A. R., was taken into our 
fellowship. 


* *= 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 631) 
faction, that all one can say of the author 
is that he himself is possessed by the Holy 
Spirit of which he writes. The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is so seldom expounded 
to-day that one suspects that most minis- 
ters do not understand it, and so leave it 
alone. Perhaps that is one of the troubles 
with to-day’s ministry and the church 
itself, our ignorance causes the Holy Spirit 
to leave us alone. At any rate here is a 
rare and exhaustive treatise upon this 
matter given with all a scholar’s carefulness 
and a lover’s enthusiasm. It is a good 
book for all ministers to have irrespective 
of their own convictions or lack of con- 

victions. 
W.C. 
= * 
The New Africa 
By Donald Fraser. (New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United 

States and Canada. Cloth $1.00. Pa- 

per 60 cents.) 

Dr. Donald Fraser has had a distin- 
guished career. He led the Scottish In- 
terdenominational Missionary Campaign 
in 1921, became Moderator of the United 
Free Church in Scotland in 1922, led the 
Missionary Campaign for the United 
Churches of South Africa in 1925, and is 
now secretary of the United Free Church 
in Scotland Board of Foreign Missions. 
But he is not an ecclesiastical politician, 
nor is he the kind of person who thinks 
egotism becomes Christian when it is 
labeled ‘‘forcefulness.’”’ He is a large- 


hearted man, with sane views, sound judg- 
ment, smiling face, charming tongue, 
facile pen, and extensive knowledge of 
Africa. Although he gave the best part 
of his life to a very successful attempt to 
redeem the lives of the Tumbuka and 
Abangoni tribes of Lake Nyasa from bar- 
barism, he never lost touch with the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, of which he 
was a founder; and in the colleges of Brit- 
ain, the Continent, and South Africa he 
is regarded as one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of Missions. Any one of his half- 
dozen books on Africa is worth buying; but 
this one will be most widely welcomed by 
busy people who want a concise, ac- 
curate, and up-to-date statement of the 
African problem. It covers the ground 
in eight chapters of from twenty-five to 
thirty pages each; and the titles of these 
chapters are a sufficient indication of the 
scope of the book: “The African in His 
Setting,’ ‘‘The Faiths of Africa,’ “The 
Penetration of Africa,’ ‘“‘The Church in 
Africa,” ‘Christianity and Life,’ ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Life,’ ‘‘Problems of Contact,” 
and “Christ the Key.” These chapters 
sketch Africa and the Africans with broad 
splashes of color and faultless perspective, 
and are not burdened with too many both- 
ersome details. There is not a dull page 
in the book; and the colored map, which 
shows the present political structure of 
Africa, adds greatly to its value. It 
contains a useful reading list, and the 
table of contents is full enough to do 
duty as an index. The very book for 
Sunday school libraries, reading guilds, 
study circles and people whose birthdays 
ought to be commemorated. 
W.C.W. 


Reviews are by: X; Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Lansing, Mich.; Rev. W. L. 
Sullivan, D. D., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. 
Couden, Providence, R. I.; Prof. W. C. 
Willoughby, Hartford, Conn., author of 
several works on Bantu religion. 

* * 


HENRY BUTTERFIELD TAYLOR 


Rev. Henry Butterfield Taylor, D. D., 
of Fort Plain, N. Y., died on Friday night, 
May 12. Dr. Taylor had been ill for 
some time and on May 9 took a sudden 
turn for the worse, from which he did not 
rally. 

Dr. Taylor was born in 1873 at Lundys 
Lane, Pennsylvania, his father being 
Winfield Scott Taylor and his mother 
Achsah Sherman Taylor. He went to 
St. Lawrence University, to Meadville 
Theological School, to Crane and to the 
Harvard Graduate School. 

In 1901 he married Frane Evangeline 
Barnett at Albion, N. Y. His pastorates 
were as follows: Girard, Penn., ’94-97; 
Rochester, N: Y., ’97-’99; Marion and 
Mattapoisett, Mass., ’99-’01; St. Paul, 
Minn., 1901-1909; Muncie, Ind.,1909-1911; 
Adams, Mass., 1911-1917; West _Somer- 
ville, Mass., 1917-1918; Meriden, Conn., 
1918-1926; Fort Plain, N. Y., 1906. 
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While he was in Minnesota he was on 
the Fellowship Committee, and was 
president of the State Y. P. C. U. 

He was a member of Beta Theta Pi, the 
Royal Arcanum and the Masons (Royal 
Arch). 

He did special service in the World 
War as camp pastor at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Dr. Taylor is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, Laura. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............. 1,037 
Walden lass... 2.0. aa sueceiee 12 
POLAT PO oe: od a Tee 1,049 
* * 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 610) 
which will gradually be developed as re- 

sources increase. 

It was voted to make an appropriation 
of $1,000 for this year to the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federal Council, 
to be charged to the Golden Rule World 
Service Fund. 

The Board was much interested in an 
invitation received to send representatives 
to the centenary celebration of the Brah- 
mo Somaj to be held in Caleutta, India, in 
August of this year. It was not found 
possible to send representatives as re- 
quested, but it was voted to send a cordial 
letter of greeting. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting 
of the Board in Detroit, Michigan, on 
October 22 and 23. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The 55th session of the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools begins Monday, July 9, 
and continues until Friday, Aug. 17, the 
session covering six weeks. The summer 
program is designed to be helpful to: 1. 
Teachers desiring to increase their pro- 
fessional skill and knowledge. 2. Admin- 
istrators—school superintendents, super- 
visors and principals. 3. Prospective 
teachers desiring professional training un- 
der such pleasant surroundings as Chau- 
tauqua affords, and who may earn credits 
toward the requirements of state cer- 
tificates. 4. Undergraduate college stu- 
dents desiring additional credit. 5. Grad- 
uate students with approved baccalaureate 
degrees, desiring to apply the work which 
they complete to an advanced degree. 
6. High school students wishing to make 
up credit in high school subjects, to pre- 
pare for college entrance examinations, 
or to anticipate certain courses in college 
curriculum. 7. People not profession- 
ally interested in education, but desiring 
to increase their general knowledge or to 
meet some special need. For most courses 
visitors’ tickets may be obtained at a 
nominal sum. If one wishes to register 


in a class one pays for tuition at the rate 
of $9 for each point or semester hour. 
A course of five single hour recitation 
weekly during six weeks is equal to two 
points. Arrangement may be made for 
private instruction in any of the subjects 
taught in the Summer Schools. 

There are numerous scholarships pro- 
vided for worthy applicants and any one 
interested in such may write for details to 
the Secretary of Instruction, Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Helene Ulrich. 
Connecticut State Farm, Niantic, Conn. 


(Any one who cares to write to Miss 
Ulrich personally for information regard- 
ing Chautauqua is invited to do so.) 

* * 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR ON- 
TARIO 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Ontario Universalist Convention, Rev. 
E. M. Minor, Ruthven, Ontario, was 
appointed Superintendent of Churches in 


Ontario, 


* * 


WOLCOTT-ROBERTS 


Stanley H. Wolcott and Sara Dean 
Roberts were married on May 11, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Logan, 
Douglaston, Long Island, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., performing the ceremony. 
Mrs. Logan, a daughter of Mrs. Landon, 
well known in Universalist circles, is a 
cousin of the bride. 

Mr. Wolcott is a business man of New- 
ton, New Jersey, and formerly resided at 
Great Barrington and Springfield, Mass. 
The bride is a daughter of the late Hon. 
E. W. Roberts, Congressman from the 
Chelsea, Mass., district, and of Mrs. 
Sara Weeks Roberts, who now resides at 
Flushing, L. I. Mrs. Roberts is a member 
of the Building Committee of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. The 
bride is a talented artist. Being about 
to sail for Europe with one of her intimate 
friends, she was induced to substitute an 
earlier date for the marriage and a honey- 
moon trip by motor in this country. 

‘ * * 


A HOMILETIC EXPERIMENT 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, announced recently that 
he would preach only one sermon during 
the month of May, although he would 
preach four Sundays. 

“The modern New York taste in ser- 
mons,” he said, “demands short ones. 
Twenty minutes is the present style. 
Twenty-five is occasionally permissible, 
but thirty is bad taste, and thirty-five a 
social error. But some subjects can not be 
adequately treated in such a brief time; 
they are not twenty-minute subjects. 
One such is ‘Why Man Needs God.’ 

“A current and superficial philosophy 
declares that man no longer needs God, 
but the evidence from psychology, sociol- 


ogy, comparative religion, and ethics in- 
dicates the contrary. Consequently, I 
have planned to preach all this month 
on this subject, dividing the sermon into 
four parts. It is, frankly, an experiment, 
but I believe that the interest and atten- 
tion can be better sustained, even with a 
week between installments, than it could 
during one long sitting of an hour and a 
half, which is the length of time such a 
subject really needs.” 
* * 


FUNERAL OF MR. ILLMAN 


Funeral services for Rev. Thomas W. 
Illman, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Vineland, N. J., were held May 
8, 1928, in the Unitarian church at Sixth 
and Elmer Sts., Germantown, Pa. Rev. 
Roger 8. Forbes, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, conducted the services and paid a 
noble tribute to Mr. Illman. The Hvening 
Times of Vineland described the services 
as follows: 

“The edifice was filled to overflowing 
with friends and parishioners who gath- 
ered to pay their last respects to the es- 
teemed pastor in the church where he 
preached so eloquently for ten years. 

“Masses of flowers filled the church 
with their sweet color, as testimonials 
of the respect and friendship from local 
organizations and parishioners. Minis- 
ters of every denomination, from Vine- 
land and surrounding towns, as well as 
far away cities, were present to do honor 
to their fellow worker. 

“Mrs. Illman was unable to attend the 
services due to illness.” 

The body was cremated in the Chelton 
Hill Crematory, Penn., and the ashes in- 
terred in the South Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 28. Annual meeting W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Island, Providence, First Church. 

June 6. Rhode Island State Convention, Provi- 
dence, First Church. 

June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 8. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 


WHAT MINISTERS’ CONFERENCES ARE 
DOING 


In connection with the preparation being made 
for the forthcoming Quadrennial Meeting, marking 
the twentieth anniversary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, information is being assembled as to the 
extent of church co-operation conducted through 
interdenominational ministers’ organizations. Every 
minister who reads this paragraph, who is a mem- 
ber of an interdenominational ministers’ organiza- 
tion, is requested to send to Secretary John Milton 
Moore, 105 E.22d Street, New York City, the names 
and addresses of the president and secretary of the 
organization with a brief statement of the inter- 
church activities in which it engages. 

x * 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be 
held Monday, May 28, at the First Universalist 
Church, Providence. This is an all day meeting, the 
morning session at 10.30, afternoon at 2. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
ae 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the_Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
es Oe 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union will 
meet at the Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, 
at 5.30 p. m., Wednesday, May 238. Supper at 
6.45 for 50 cents. Reservations must be made by 
May 20. At 8 p. m., address by Prof. Harold E. B. 
Speight of Dartmouth College, on “The Education 
of; Character.”” Take Beacon Street-Reservoir car 


at_Park Street and get off at Coolidge Corner. 
* x 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION CALL 


The ninety-first annual session of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Providence, Wednes- 
day, June 6, convening at 10 a.m. Preacher of the 
occasional sermon, Rev. Charles P. Hall, of the 
Valley Falls Church. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
zk 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, April 30, 1928, the following action was taken: 

License for one year granted to Gilbert A. Potter, 
George A. Riley and Wilburn B. Miller. 

Renewed license for one year, Robert Steven, 
Conrad Rheiner and Donald Lothrop. 

Rev. Philip King granted fuil fellowship. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
Ke 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license renewed to the following stu- 
dents of the Theological School at Canton: Phillips 
Thayer, Leonard Prater, Max Kapp, Orrin Stone, 
Edna P. Bruner, Lyman Achenbach, Henry Atwood, 

Letter of transfer granted to Massachusetts 
Convention of Rev. William Wallace Rose. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
*% 
FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W. U. M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac- 
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companied with $1 membership fee in the Associa- 
tion. ‘The Ferry Beacher,’’ the annual booklet 
giving details about the season, will not appear until 
about May 15. Those desiring reservations are 
advised not to wait its appearance but to place 
reservations at once. Notice of assignments will be 
mailed to all on June 1. Please consult depart- 
mental literature, the Christian Leader and Onward, 
for programs and information concerning the con- 
ventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

a» Oe 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
June 10-16, 1928 


Sunday, June 10, arrive steamship Celtic. 
vices on shipboard, Boston Harbor. 

Monday, June 11, landing. Visit to Lexington 
and Concord. 

Tuesday, June 12, visits to historic points in Bos- 
ton. Suppers and lawn parties at Congregational 
Churches. 

Wednesday, June 13, pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Fall River boat to New York. 

Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, in New 
York. 

Saturday, June 16, sail for home. 

oe 


FOR FERRY BEACH 


Last year the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association had a most successful fair, and because 
of the event were able to give the Association the 
sum of $400 toward the debt on the new building. 
This year we are going to try to make at least $500, 
and ask the co-operation of all who are interested in 
Ferry Beach to solicit from their church friends and 
donate generously themselves. 

We plan to hold a sale on Tuesday, July 17, to 
reach the Y. P. C. U. delegates, and one on Tuesday, 
July 31, for the G. S. S. A. delegates. 

There wiil be many attractive tables, jewelry, 
candy, grabs, aprons, fancy articles, handkerchiefs, 
ete. Articles for any of the tables will be most grate- 
fully received. Please help us to pay for that fine 
new building which every one enjoyed so much 
last year. 

Please address your contributions to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, between July 1 and 
July 10, 


Ser- 


Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 


Obituary 
Miss Sarah M. Phillips 


Miss Sarah M. Phillips of Bangor, Me., died 
April 21, 1928, at the age of ninety-one, with a record 
of thirty-five years service as secretary of the local 
Mission Circle, which she held at time of her death. 
She had a shock in January which affected the lower 
limbs only, and she did some writing for the Circle 
a month later, when her mind was as clear and her 
writing as firm and legible as when she was ehosen 
secretary. She was devoted to all the interests 
of the W. N. M. A. and loyal to ail the work of the 
local Circle. She was deeply interested in the gift 
of dolls to Japan and in the reciprocal gift from 
Japan. At the last her mind failed, but the treas- 
urer acted as secretary so the long years of faith- 
ful service might continue till she was calied home. 

B. A.M. 


Marcus C. Hemstreet 


All the business of Oneonta, New York, includ- 
ing even that of the chain stores, was suspended 
during the hour when the funeral services of Marcus 
C. Hemstreet were in progress. This was no per- 
functory honor to the memory of a leading man of 
affairs, but was a spontaneous attempt to show a 
community’s respect for a citizen whose daily life 
was rich in kindly deeds and whose intimates testi- 
fied that he never had been known to do a mean 
or ignoble deed. 

Mr. Hemstreet was born in Oneonta, sixty-two 
years ago, being of Dutch and Huguenot descent. 
In 1895 he married Miss Florence Barker, of Rich- 
field Springs, who, with a son, Marcus B., survives 
him, 
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Mr. Hemstreet practised law for twelve years, 
during a part of which he was supervisor of the town 


and treasurer of Otsego County. In later life he 
was vice-president and general manager of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, and at the same time held 
many positions of private and public trust. He was 
a member of the Masonic Lodge, the Elks, the Ki- 
wanis Club and many other organizations, and was 
president of the Otsego County Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The breadth of his interests is shown in the 
fact that he was treasurer of the Oneonta branch of 
the Salvation Army. 

Mr. Hemstreet was keenly and persistently in- 
terested in Chapin Universalist Church, and the 
recent revival in the work of that institution was due 
largely to his initiative and support. His reaction to 
increasing prosperity was a desire to do more and 
more for the faith that he loved, and had his life 
been spared he would have become one of the de- 
nomination’s most prominent laymen. 

Chiefly Marcus Hemstreet will be remembered 
as everybody’s friend and as a man who gave to his 
good-will a practical application. 

Mr. Hemstreet died suddenly from heart disease 
on Tuesday, May 1, and his funeral was held on 
the following Thursday. His pastor, Rev. Francis 
A. Gray, D. D., conducted the services and Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., gave a tribute based on 
years of intimate association and friendship. 


Mrs. T. B. Wilson 


Mrs. T. B. Wilson was an active and loyal mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, for eighteen 
years. She had been for rtany years a worker in 
the Clinton Universalist church, where her home 
was previous to removal to Chicago. A native of 
Illinois, born in 1853, she married Jan. 12, 1871, 
T. B. Wilson, who died in 1925. Since then her 
home has been with her two daughters. Whenever 
health permitted she has been at church services, 
and a strong worker in the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

She was ill but twenty-four hours, her death occur- 
ring April 15,caused by an acute attack of gallstones. 

The Eastern Star conducted services at the home. 
The body was taken to Clinton, where services 
were held in the church, Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
having charge, with Dr. Polson assisting. 

She is survived by her five sons: J. O. Wilson of 
Miami, Florida, H. A. and George Wilson ef Clin- 
ton, G. C. Wilson of Evanston, Ill., Walter Wilson 
of Sandwich, Ill.; and two daughters: Florence Wil- 
son and Mrs. Harry Dernbach of Chicago: and 
also by thirteen grandchildren. 


Miss Julia C. Ferris 


Miss Jutia C. Ferris died Feb. 16, 1928, and fun- 
eral services conducted by Rev. A. E. Allison, pas- 
tor, were held in the First Universalist Church, 
Auburn, New York. The church was filled by 

f ormer pupils and teaching associates, city officials 
and members of the Board of Education. Flags were 
at half mast on the school buildings of the city as a 
tribute to the veteran teacher, and appropriate 
memorials were published by Mayor Charles D. Os- 
borne, the Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Schools Barford, the faculty of the Senior and Junior 
High Schools, the League of Women Voters, and 
prominent citizens. 

Miss Ferris was born in Auburn, July 3, 1844, and 
graduated from Albany Normal College at the age 
of sixteen, becoming a teacher in the Auburn schools 
in 1863, and for fifty years devoted herself to the 
teaching profession, and probably is the most wide- 
ly remembered of all instructors who ever taught in 
the public schools. 

In 1914, soon after her retirement, she was elected 
a member of the Board of Education, and so con- 
tinued until her death, having been repeatedly re- 
elected, serving as president of the Board for several 
years. 

Miss Ferris. had been a member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church since 1865, and had compiled a ‘‘His- 
tory of the First Universalist Society of Auburn.” 
She served as clerk to the parish for over twenty 
years, and was a constant attendant as long as her 
health permitted. 

She was a member of Owasco Chapter of the 
D. A. R. and during the agitation for woman suf- 
frage was active in behalf of that cause. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are. stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Sefentific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding sehest 
for young men and young women, offering exeap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commedt- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, abis 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a nsw 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girle, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very resa- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Pranklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Would-be Contributor: ‘“Here’s my 
manuscript which I offered you a year 
ago.” 

Editor: ‘‘But if I refused it a year ago, 
what’s the use of bringing it back now?” 

Contributor: ‘Well, you have had a 
year’s experience since then.’’—Weekly 
Telegraph. 

* * 

“Mother,’’ complained little Marjorie, 
“you always give Eleanor the biggest 
slice of cake.’ 

“But you see, dear, she is the biggest.”’ 

“Yes, and she always will be if you keep 
giving her the most to eat!’’—Children. 

* * 

Sign in bathroom of Ellicott Street 
boarding-house: 

PLEASE CLEAN TUB 
AFTER BATHING 
LANDLADY 
—Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 

Young Lady Motorist: ‘It’s snowing 
and sleeting and I’d like to buy some 
chains for my tires.”’ 

“T’m sorry—we keep only groceries.” 

“How annoying! I understood this was 
a chain store.”’—Judge. 

* * 

“To think this is our honeymoon trip 
and you went to the station and bought 
a ticket for only one.” 

“Well! Well! Now dearest, what do you 
think of that? I had forgotten myself 
entirely.’’—Clipped. 

* * 
BEAUTIFUL REST HAVEN 
THE ENDOWED CEMETERY 

When prudence directs or necessity de- 
mands; eventually Rest Haven. Why 
not now?— Hagerstown (Md.) paper. 

* * 

We thought Chicago surely wasn’t as 
bad as painted. And, sure enough, we 
learn that among the books stolen from 
the} libraries there, the Bible leads.— 
Council Blufis Nonpareil. 

* * 
WHAT HAVE YOU? 

Have several clients want graves in 
Woodlake vicinity. State price, terms, 
improvements, and water facilities.— 
California paper, 

* * 

“Did you really understand the scien- 
tific lecture you heard last night?”’ 

“No, but that didn’t matter, I had a 
free , ticket.” —Gemultiche Sachse (Leipzig). 


* * 


Mrs. succumbed to an operation 
at Rochester some time ago and is gaining 
rapidly.— Minnesota paper. 

* * 

MIDDLE-AGED widower wishes .ac- 
quaintance with lady or widow.—Denver 
Post. 

* * 

WIDOW, 19, wishes acquaintance rail- 

road or wealthy farmer.—Denver , Post. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D. D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.”” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents, 
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The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” ‘“‘The Church,” “Heaven,” ‘“‘Atonement.’? Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F, Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 265 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
andextracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


